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Foreword 


Sia) Oe 


In his review of the first number of The London Magazine, Walter 
Allen commented on the fact that for the first time since the 
eighteen-seventies there is no avant-garde in English writing. Put 
like that, it strikes one as strange indeed, if not disturbing; but it is 
undoubtedly true— which is not the same as saying that there are 
no interesting and promising young writers in sight. When I was 
editing New Soundings, at least half a dozen young writers came my 
way, who were scarcely known at all except among their own circle 
of friends. The London Magazine is glad that some of these, now far 
more widely known, are already contributing to its pages; but an 
experimental ‘school’ or ‘front’ or ‘movement’ is certainly not dis- 
cernible yet. 

One must beware, however, of thinking that a ‘movement’ is what 
is really wanted to revivify English letters. Unless they have formed 
round an outstanding talent, an Auden or an Isherwood or a Waugh, 
such groupings are apt to consist of a coterie of unknown writers 
who hope that the quantity of them will mysteriously (or 
marxianly) turn into quality; whereas the truth is that they end only 
by aggravating one another’s defects in the eyes of the public. What 
an insufferable bore nearly all such movements are in literary 
history. All the vituperative sects of French nineteenth century 
poetry have vanished utterly, except where they harboured a genius 
of the order of Verlaine or Mallarmé. It is the genius one waits for, 
the writer who is going to be head and shoulders above his contem- 
poraries by natural force of temperament combined with a new way 
of marrying vision and feeling. And while waiting for this newcomer 
all one can do is to see that one has prepared room for him to grow, 
and created a climate, in which all the possibilities of that growth 
can be brought to flower. And he, as he grows, will undoubtedly 
exercise a quickening influence on writers round him, who might 
otherwise never have discovered how much their liberated spirits 
were capable of. 


II 


os -FOREWORD 


Luckily (or so it seems to me) the atmosphere of English intellec- 
tual life has never encouraged the ganging up of splinter sects and 
roving bands of militant writers under banners bearing portentous 
inscriptions, what Virginia Woolf called dressing up as Guy Fawkes 
and springing out on ‘timid old ladies at street corners, threatening 
death and demanding twopence-halfpenny’. The movements, how- 
ever, go on moving, though sluggishly; and the latest cry does not 
even threaten death but only ‘consolidation’. This seems to me the 
most lamentable slogan ever invented for a generation of writers at 
the outset of their careers. It is as if mountaineers should announce 
that there had been far too many peaks scaled recently, and they 
therefore proposed only to climb to the well-known tea-gardens just 
above the town. Why mountaineer then at all? Why propose to 
write if you are not going to introduce any rearrangement of ideas, 
attempt to express anything nearer the ever-changing experience of 
your time, in feeling and language, than a previous generation could? 
No writer can possibly be interesting whose only aim is to keep to 
the rut that was made by the cart that has just passed. Return to 
more formal verse-making, yes—in order to express a different im- 
pulse, to give the established forms a new accent, a personal life; 
abandon some extreme experiments because the paths have led into 
the wilderness, yes—in order to advance in a different direction, 
with different equipment. That may, of course, be what the writers 
who have allowed themselves to be grouped under this banner really 
intend; then let them find, before boredom obliterates them, another 
description. ‘Consolidation’ sounds to me like nothing so much as 
the gravy congealing round cold potatoes and a joint reduced to 
bone and gristle. The new genius when he shows his face will cer- 
tainly have nothing to do with ‘consolidation’; for, in an age such as 
ours, whatever consolidation may mean in the social services or 
business development or imperial colonization, in the life of the 
arts it is tantamount to giving up altogether. 


JOHN LEHMANN 
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Peace in the Welsh Hills 


—a—amemedl AOC 


Calm is the landscape when the storm has passed, 
Brighter the fields, and fresh with fallen rain. 
Where gales beat out new colour from the hills 
Rivers fly faster, and upon their banks 

Birds preen their wings, and irises revive. 

Not so the cities burnt alive with fire 

Of man’s destruction: when their smoke is spent, 
No phoenix rises from the ruined walls. 


I ponder now the grief of many rooms. 

Was it a dream, that age, when fingers found 

A satisfaction sleeping in dumb stone, 

When walls were built responding to the touch 

In whose high gables, in the lengthening days, 

Martins would nest? Though crops, though lives, would fail, 
Though friends dispersed, unchanged the walls would stay, 
And still those wings return to build in spring. 


Here, where the earth is green, where heaven is true 
Opening the windows, touched with earliest dawn, 
In the first frost of cool September days, 
Chrysanthemum weather, presaging great birth, 
Who in his heart could murmur or complain: 

‘The light we look for is not in this land’? 

That light is present, and that distant time 

Is always here, continually redeemed. 


There is a city we must build with joy 

Exactly where the fallen city sleeps. 

There is one road through village, town and field, 
On whose robust foundation Chaucer dreamed 
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A ride could wed the opposites in man. 

There proud walls may endure, and low walls feed 
The imagination if they have a vine 

Or shadowy barn made rich with gathered corn. 


Great mansions fear from their surrounding trees 
The invasion of a wintry desolation 

Filling their rooms with leaves. And cottages 

Bring the sky down as flickering candles do, 

Leaning on their own shadows. I have seen 

Vases and polished brass reflect black windows 

And draw the ceiling down to their vibrations, 
Thick, deep, and white-washed, like a bank of snow. 


To live entwined in pastoral loveliness 

May rest the eyes, throw pictures on the mind, 
But most we need a metaphor of stone 

Such as those painters had whose mountain-cities 
Cast long, low shadows on the Umbrian hills. 
There, in some courtyard on the cobbled stone, 

A fountain plays, and through a cherub’s mouth 
Ages are linked by water in the sunlight. 


All of good faith that fountain may recall, 
Woman, musician, boy, or else a scholar 
Reading a Latin book. They seem distinct, 

And yet are one, because tranquillity 

Affirms the Judgment. So, in these Welsh hills, 
| marvel, waking from a dream of stone, 

That such a peace surrounds me, while the city 
For which all long has never yet been built. 
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Nothing to Make Us Mad 


erry 2 peers eras 


lates from a tin dixie on the kitchen table suddenly appeared 
to stiffen and to concentrate his attention upon the air before 
him, while the iron spoon in his hand tilted downwards and clattered 
to the floor. Astonished, I stood still in the queue, facing him. It had 
been my turn to halt before him with my plate —a plate on to which 
the male nurse by the door had already dumped a slice of stringy 
beef — when there had come this stiffening, this pause, inexplicable. 
And now something stranger still happened. The man fell rigidly to 
the floor: his forearms began to jerk and flutter towards the shoulders 
like the wings of a dying chicken, he drew up his knees in a kind of 
jack-knife motion of panic, his whole body struggled. In my alarm I 
glanced back, along the queue, at the nurse by the door. 

‘Mr Gordon,’ I called, ‘this man’s ill.’ 

But others in the queue had already spoken. The nurse came run- 
ning quickly behind the kitchen table. 

‘Keep away everyone; stand back a bit. It’s only our Percy.’ He 
took what looked like a flat finger of wood from the pocket of his 
white coat and, bending down, levered it between the lips of the 
patient on the floor. The man’s teeth clenched themselves desperately 
over the wooden gag: his eyes meanwhile had become upturned, 
showing half-moons of almond-white sclerotic; the skin of his face 
took on a stifled plummy colour below his reddish hair. Mr Gordon, 
the nurse, loosened the man’s collar then briskly addressed the queue. 

‘One of you— Jackson — go get a pillow. Quick.’ 

The tall Jackson, another patient, ambled from the kitchen into 
the corridor leading to the ward and presently returned clutching a 
pillow clownishly above his head. The epileptic’s shoulders were 
lifted up and cushioned against the tiled floor. Gurgling sorrowful 
sounds rose from his throat, his body writhed on itself as though in 
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some ferocious orgasm,*his fox-red hair brushed to and fro across 
the pillow. 

‘He'll be all right,’ the nurse told us curtly. ‘The rest of you hurry 
along with your dinners.’ 

There was a silence. ‘We're waiting for our carrots,’ somebody 
complained. 

‘Well, ’strewth, can’t one of you take Percy’s place?’ With an- 
noyance he stepped over the man on the floor. ‘Here, you,’ he said, 
again to Jackson, ‘take the spoon. Go on, man, take it. And you,’ 
he addressed me, ‘lend me a hand. We'll get Percy along to the ward 
in a moment.’ 

The convulsions of the young man on the floor had become less 
spasmodic: a sort of grey peace was loosening the struggle on his 
face. I put aside my plate and waited. The nurse noticed the alarm 
in my trembling hands. 

‘It takes ’em like that,’ he nodded towards the prone Percy. I was 
a new patient in the hospital and needed reassurance; besides I had 
never seen a case of epilepsy before. ‘No reason to be scared, not if 
you keep away from ’em when the fit comes on. They might hit out 
at you then.’ 

Meanwhile, the queuers for carrots had passed us, circled the 
room with their plates and had left the kitchen for the corridor-like 
dining-room behind us. Mr Gordon and myself remained with the 
prostrate Percy. He was quieter now, as though brooding in a light 
sleep, his hands twitching. 

‘All right now, Perce?’ The nurse felt the pulse in the man’s wrist. 
‘No need to worry, old chap. We'll get you along to your bed for a 
bit.’ 

A smile wandered across the oval face on the pillow. The teeth 
whitened for a moment between violet lips. 

‘Come along, we'll lift you now.’ Mr Gordon signed to me to cross 
to the man’s further side. Between us we levered up the astonishingly 
heavy body, supported the arms and walked him out of the hot 
kitchen, past the other patients bent above their dinners, and into 
the passage leading to the men’s ambulant ward on the garden side 
of this wing of the hospital. I held open the swing-doors while the 
nurse steered Percy into the greenish many-windowed light of the 
ward. The correctly aligned beds were like slabs of limestone. 

‘There you are, Perce. Have a lay-down for an hour.’ Mr Gordon 
and I slewed the man on to his bed, removed his shoes and let him 
droop back on the cover. The nurse patted his hand. ‘What about 
some dinner? Manage a bite or two?’ 


‘T’ll fetch it for him,’ I offered. I went back to the service-kitchen, 
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found a wooden tray belonging to the insulin-ward, placed a knife 
and fork and a plate of beef upon it and hurried back to the patient. 
Mr Gordon, I found, had already departed for other duties in the 
wing. Percy was alone. 

His eyes came round to me slowly as he sat up. ‘I’m getting better,’ 


_ he smiled. ‘I haven’t had a turn for three years till this.’ His voice 


had a slight northern lilt. ‘The last time was in York— I fell in the 
road and took the skin off my face.’ He looked at his dinner. ‘Ay, 
every year I get better. Won’t be long now before I get home.’ ° 

I nodded. I knew nothing then of the incidence of this kind of 
trouble: it might be curable with time, with patience, with those 
other imponderables of the sick mind’s climate: I couldn’t tell. The 
hospital was strange to me, a place of horrors and threats without 
explicable sources or resolutions. 

Tl leave you now,’ I told Percy presently, wanting my own 
dinner. . 

He let me go with a nod, his chin lowered towards his chest, the 
steam of the plate before him rising into distastefully twitching 
nostrils. 

Later that day I saw him sitting by himself on one of the laurel- 
green sofas of the room the charge-hands called The Lounge but 
which we, less genteelly perhaps, called The Day-room. He sat star- 
ing down at his hands, sunk in a reverie—though with more of 
alertness than that shown by certain of the other patients in their 
chronic and hypnotic self-communings. His sandy-red hair drooped 
over his forehead. In one hand, I noticed, he held a pencil with which 
he presently began to trace figures or words, idly, smiling to himself, 
on the trouser of his thigh. When one of the other patients asked 
him to play draughts he shook his head in abstraction. He looked 
lonely: I was sorry for him. I went across and sat by his side on the 
sofa. 

‘Feeling better?’ 

‘I’m all right.’ He became aware of me slowly. 

‘You gave me quite a scare at dinner-time.’ acaings 

He suddenly stiffened, as though in defence. ‘I didn’t hit anyone, 
did 1?’ 

‘Nobody.’ ‘ , 

But I had ended the conversation. After a silence he got up. ‘See 

ain,’ he said vaguely in his soft accent. 
Senerne door he pamdpred by the tall Jackson, the one who had 
e pillow earlier. 
Sarees Slept it off? You ought to keep clear of the bottle, 


old boy.’ 
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Percy disregarded the buffoonish leer. ‘Get out of my way,’ he said 
and walked on. Many people, I had noticed, steered clear of Jackson. 
He was a lanky, pathetic, school-boyish melancholic, but harmless 
enough. Now he took a step after Percy and his voice assumed a 
mawkish, rejected tone: ‘Aw, Perce, don’t mind me. I’m your best 
chum.’ 

But Percy had gone. Jackson came across to me with a mincing 
absurd strut. ‘I’m everyone’s best friend,’ he whispered from be- 
hind yellow teeth. ‘You wouldn’t have a fag about you, would you 
now?’ 

I offered him one. ‘Nice job, that,’ he commented on the silver 
cigarette-case. ‘Old Perce wants a friend, you know,’ he went on, 
snapping a match alight with his thumb-nail; ‘his wife and kids 
keep away from him in this place.’ 

Presently, the cigarette hanging from his lip, he took himself off 
to play billiards on the far side of the room. 

Friends, I thought. We were all—not only Percy—in need of 
friends in this hospital: yet we were all, in our private souls, never- 
theless defensive, not prepared to give much away. Our situation was 
too abnormal, too fortuitous. And | thought again of Percy. I thought 
of him much during the following days. I even learnt a little of his 
history, from his own mouth: he had been a patient for a relatively 
short time, he told me. A voluntary patient. The onset of that first fit 
he had told me about, the one in York, had brought about a con- 
tinuous fear of its recurrence, until he had found himself an inmate 
in this institution where the doctors had agreed to help him recover. 
I learnt more of his story later. Mean, ile I also found out some- 
thing that surprised me. 

Late one afternoon I came across him sitting on his bed in the 
ward. On the cover beside him was a half-open paper folder stuffed 
with foolscap sheets. He had a stub of pencil in his hand. I asked him 
if he was writing letters. 

‘No.’ He contemplated me sideways for some seconds. ‘No,’ he 
repeated slowly, ‘not letters.’ 

I made no remark. I had come to fetch a book from my locker 
(which did not lock) and now turned to go. 

‘I wouldn’t tell anyone else but you,’ his voice followed me with 
a touch of appeal, shyly: ‘I’m writing at my poetry.’ 

Perhaps I should not have shown amazement. Poetry had not dis- 
played itself in his character. ‘Do you write much?” 

‘Ay, a lot. All this—’ he touched the foolscap with his pencil ‘— 


and I’ve more at home. It'll make up into a book one day. Maybe L 
Beaverbrook’ll publish it.’  dipthied mtine 
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‘Lord Beaverbrook?’ 

‘Ay, he’s a publisher. He’s got all those newspapers.’ 

I hesitated. ‘You wouldn’t care to let me see one of your poems...’ 

‘Ay, I might.’ He shuffled among the papers. ‘It’s only common 
man’s stuff, you know. Not classy. Here’s a bit I wrote about the 
hospital.’ 

I took the paper. The writing was sprawling, though with a kind 
of copy-book uprightness. I began to read, with Percy watching me 
closely from the bed. 

‘Oh, what a harbour is here, with snowy beds, 

Lawns green outside, the doctors kind and true, 

Cows in the fields, and the quadrupeds. 

The birds sing. There’s kindness too 

For the weary and those feeling blue. .. .’ 
The poem was two pages long. I have put in the punctuation since 
there was none in the original. 

‘Do you like it?’ he asked me, fearfully. 

‘I like it very much.’ Percy, it was plain, was showing me some- 
thing close to his heart. 

After a moment he produced a small squat book from the shelf 
of his locker. ‘This helps me,’ he said. I saw that it was a rhyming 
dictionary, the cover grubby with thumb-marks. The poem, how- 
ever, interested me more; partly because the hospital did not seem 
to me a ‘harbour’ at all. Far from it. I made an obvious comment: 

‘You'd had a tough time before the doctors sent you here?’ 

‘Ay, pretty tough.’ Shyly he contemplated the large brown boots 
he was wearing. “The wife was after another chap, you see. It got 
me down, having kiddies and all.’ Percy thrust his folder of poems 
regretfully away, into the locker. “You won’t say a word about 
these to the blokes in the ward?’ he enjoined me. 

‘Of course not.’ i 

I kept my promise. In fact the subject of Percy’s verse-making was 
not mentioned by either of us for several weeks. In the meantime, 
although Percy could be cordial enough to the ward’s other patients, 
I noticed that he avoided contact with one man in particular—the 
lanky Jackson. Moreover, he changed his bed for one further 
along the ward so as to put a distance between himself and that odd 
zany of a creature. I shrank rather from Jackson myself —bores are 
not confined to the mentally stable—but Jackson was not given to 
taking subtle hints and, to be honest, his conversations occasionally 
helped me to pass some of that weary time that seems to seep, like 
a continual sabbath afternoon, through hospital routine. 

‘Poor old Perce,’ he confided to me one day, sitting down beside 
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me in the Day-room and borrowing one of my cigarettes. “He can’t 
take a joke, that chap. Mind you, I get bad turns myself—there’s 
not a soul in all the bleeding world who cares if | live or die—but 
Perce takes it hard.’ 

‘What's the trouble?’ 

‘Oh, I couldn’t tell you!’ He gave an infuriating mock-simper. ‘I’m 
coy, I am.’ Nevertheless, flicking ash from his pimpled chin he 
explained: ‘It’s money, you see. Cash, spondulicks, bunce. Perce lent 
me half-a-crown once and I haven't had it to spare since, somehow. 
He gets wild at me.’ 

‘Surely it’s more than money?’ 

‘No, honest. Of course I can’t stand the sod really, but this is 
money.’ He patted my arm with a hand like a raw fish. ‘Now if 
somebody —naming no names—was to lend me a couple of bob on 
Percy’s account, that'd be different.’ 

I gave in, too wrapped in the threads of my own troubles to care 
for the unravelling of an innate antipathy of character between 
the two men. Jackson caressed the florin against his cheek. “You're 
a sport. I’ll pay you back, honest to God.’ 

‘Go and pay Percy first.’ 

I doubt, however, if Percy ever saw that money. At any rate, the 
Percy-Jackson feud continued as before. Several nights later, Jackson 
let the swing-doors of the ward bang against Percy as the latter was 
returning from the wash-room at bedtime: a deliberate act. Percy 
walked past him to his bed, sullenly undressed, then knelt down, as 
was his habit, to say his prayers. Jackson was unimpressed by such 
restraint: he seized the tin chamber-pot from beneath the other’s 
bed, topped his head with this insanitary crown and paraded the 
ward in the nightshirt he surprisingly wore. 

‘I’m an angel,’ he simpered to the ceiling. ‘I’m listening to Perce’s 
messages through the lid.’ 

The entrance of the male night-nurse put an end to this exhibition. 
The ward settled down; the lights were doused save for the green 
glimmer above the nurse's report-sheet on the table. I heard Percy 
ask for a sedative and saw him given an azure pill of sodium amytal 
—the pills we called familiarly ‘blue bombs’. The rest of the ward 
sank into restless sleep—that sleep, interspersed with groans, titters 
and mutterings from the iller patients, which I (lying awake myself) 
often found so alarming. I raised my head and watched Percy. 
Presently he too slept, his head on his hand. 

The following day, no doubt as a reaction, Jackson had one of his 
cyclic ‘bad turns’. He sat for hours, staring fixedly at his boots 
through eyes blurred and red with unstaunched weeping. Mr Gor- 
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don, the head nurse, tried to rouse him for meals, but he would not 
be roused. In his dirty grey suit Jackson sat apart in self-imposed 
solitude, deep in the misery of the neurotic. 

Percy, on the other hand, seemed cheerful enough for two. After 
tea he brought me a folded paper, a new poem. He had been thinking 
about his children, he said, and had dashed something off to show 
me. Shyly he pushed the red hair off his brow and almost winked. 

‘Read it on the quiet,’ he whispered. 

I took the poem into the lavatory, put my foot against the door — 
none of the doors had locks—and, settling down with a cigarette, 
read: 

‘All kids, not one above another, 

Are surely royal to a mother. 

Kings and kin under one star, so, 

Let us common people go. 

If there needs be class let it be of mind, 

Let mothers all be kind... .’ 
There was a lot more, a sort of musing on the imagined democracy 
of a domestic life. And again I was touched and pleased by the im- 
pulse behind the writing: an innocent aspiration. 

‘Write more,’ I told Percy, returning the verses. ‘I’m glad it comes 
so easily.’ 

‘Ay, it comes easy enough.’ He pondered. ‘I showed some to the 
doctor on Monday.’ 

The ward-doctor was a Scot, a young man feeling his way in 
mental therapy and betraying his unease by hard stares and short 
words. 

‘What did the doctor say?’ 

‘He said I had a brain but I wasn’t to get myself excited.’ Percy 
smiled gently. ‘I told him I wanted to go home, but he says not yet 
awhile.’ 

I nodded. Percy was not the only patient who wished to get away 
from the hospital. The melancholic Jackson himself had that day 
applied for release but had been dissuaded by the medical super- 
sntendent from leaving for another three months. Paradoxically, 
the implied refusal had thrown our Jackson straight into one of his 
moods of loutish excitement. At bedtime in the ward he bounced 
himself on Percy’s bed and kicked his legs in the air. 

‘’'m bicycling,’ he loudly told us. ‘I’m Daisy on a bike made for 
two.’ He swung himself to the floor and peered up at Percy with a 
comic-parson’s smirk. ‘You’ve been looking up my skirts, Perce—I 
saw you.’ 

Percy muttered and reddened. 
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‘Ooh, naughty. You'll have to say an extra prayer now for threat- 
ening me.’ 

‘Get out of here.’ 

‘Aw, Perce—’ the mawkish plaint of rejection was repulsive ‘— 
now, see, don’t be such a touchy bastard.’ 

‘Go away, for Christ’s sake.’ 

With several pirouettes and flouncings Jackson crossed to his own 
bed. He undressed quietly and sighed into his pillow. 

‘You see how he treats a pal,’ he mooned to me. ‘I'll kill that bloke 
with one of his own boots one night.’ 

Several weeks later, deceived by a momentary change in my own 
condition, I released myself (I too was a voluntary patient) from 
the hospital. In freedom, however, my anxiety-state came back —the 
nightmares, the unreasonable terrors—and I was forced to admit 
myself once again to the very ward I had left, with false hope, three 
months earlier. Certain of the former patients, I found, had been 
discharged: some patients were new. But at least two of the inmates 
were familiar — Percy and the ridiculous Jackson. 

‘Bring any fags with you?’ Jackson asked, sprawling by the 
autumnal fire in the Day-room. ‘I’ve got a belly-ache and not a smoke 
on me.’ 

I handed him a packet of ten. 

‘Ta, you're a sport.’ He clawed one of his trouser-pockets inside 
out to show me a rent in the dusty lining. ‘Every tanner I had— 
gone through that hole. Vanished.’ 

I turned aside the appeal. ‘How’s Percy?’ 

Jackson primped his lips. ‘The bloke’s gone nuts, he’s writing 
poetry.’ He shrugged. ‘Well, if you’re not barmy when you come 
into this place you’re barmy when you go out, that’s the truth.’ 

‘Is Percy going out?’ 

‘He’s trying. If I had my rail-fare I'd get cracking too.’ 

Percy himself I saw later. He looked well: the summer had been 
sunny enough to raise flakes of peeling skin on the end of his nose; 
his hair was bronze. 

‘Ay, I’m in good shape,’ he told me. ‘I haven’t had a bad go since 


that day in the kitchen, the one you saw. Doctor says I can go home 
in three weeks.’ 


“Your wife?’ I asked tentatively. 

‘The wife’s come back,’ he nodded. ‘She ran off with that other 
chappie, you know, and he left her. Now she’s collected my kiddies 
from the sister that was looking after them, and taken herself home.’ 

‘I’m glad you can go too.’ 

‘Ay, I won't be sorry. This epilepsy, it’s only —well, it’s func- 
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tional.’ He repeated the word he had heard from the doctor: it was 
a magic word, but hostile. ‘Functional. Luckily my job’s been kept 
open,’ he added. He was some sort of engineer’s foreman, in the 
north. 

I asked if he had been writing verses in my absence. 

- ‘Ay, a few. I'll show you some time.’ 

But that time did not, somehow, arrive. I was occupied with my 
own cure. I was given a drastic form of therapy and gradually im- 
proved. Meanwhile the autumn passed. Winter mists crept over 
those timid Hertfordshire hills we could see from the ward windows. 
The hospital routine seemed endless, stagnant. Then, one morning, 
Percy announced that his wife was coming to take him home in two 
days’ time: he had had a letter, all was well. He told even Jackson. 

The following night was Percy’s last night in the ward. Jackson 
was obviously in an obstreperous, impish mood after one of his ‘bad 
turns’ during the day. So Percy was to be released, was he? And, 
inanely, Jackson danced about as he undressed. ‘Poor bleeders like us 
never get out,’ he grumbled to nobody in particular. 

The night-nurse had not yet arrived on duty. The patients stood 
by their separate beds in the cold ward, awaiting their turn to go 
to the wash-room. Percy, I noticed, had folded his clothes and in his 
quiet methodical way had knelt to the ritual of his prayers. And it 
was at that moment that Jackson, in the absurd charity-nightshirt 
that reached only half-way down his thighs, saw fit to dance past 
Percy’s bent figure, to thrust a hand into the shelf of Percy’s locker 
and to filch from there a sheet of Percy’s hidden verses. Unconscious 
of the theft, Percy went on with his devotion, his hand shielding his 
eyes. 

"With the paper held out before him Jackson pranced into the 
central aisle of the ward. He tilted back his head and addressed us 
in a throaty solemn auctioneer’s drone. 

‘Gents and patients, I have here—see it?—a Priceless Pome, a 
masterpiece which I will now read before taking up a collection. 
The bloke that wrote it is poverty-struck and has told me to snaffle 
the cash while the cops is absent elsewhere.’ He made a low bow to 
the ward. ‘But first, gents and patients, I must have me a collecting- 
box for your contributions.’ And he pounced quickly behind the 
kneeling Percy, grabbed one of Percy’s brown boots and placed it in 
the aisle. ‘A h’admirable vessel,’ he announced. 

Percy did not stir. I would have stirred myself had I not been 
mesmerized, as was the rest of the ward, by Jackson’s audacity, his 
cruelty. 

‘I will now,’ intoned Jackson, ‘read the Pome line by line. It begins, 
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gents, in this way —open your ears — 

“All kids, not one above another 

Are surely royal to a mother—” 

Now blokes, that is ever such a beautiful thought, worth a tanner 
every word.’ He flicked his big toe against the boot on the floor, and 
again his eyes swept down to Percy’s poem. ‘Hark now to the next 
line, chaps. Hark all— 

“Kings and kin under one star, so—”’ 

But Percy had now risen from his prayers. Silently he moved to 
confront the desecrator of his heart. The ward waited. And suddenly 
I saw upon Percy’s white face that concentration upon the air before 
him, that terrifying inward astonishment, I had seen stiffen his 
features before his seizure in the kitchen six months earlier. His 
forearms jerked up with a puppet-like rigidity, tensed to a pause, 
trembled: but this time as though with an object. He hit out with 
force at Jackson. The blows had a terrific involuntary strength. The 
flesh of Jackson’s chin and forehead was broken before he could 
topple backward. Percy, in his simulated fit, stood for a moment: he 
seemed to ponder over what he had done, amazed. Then what had 
been up to now a kind of mime became almost instantaneously a 
true seizure. Before us we saw the spasms, the rigor, the collapse to 
the floor, the shocking orgasm of eyes and teeth—the epileptic’s 
whole tragic performance. 

The ward came out of its dream. In the commotion somebody ran 
for the night-nurse, somebody else propped a pillow under Percy's 
head, a third wiped the blood on Jackson’s face. The night-nurse 
could not be found, but Mr Gordon himself was caught at the last 
instant of his day-duty. His white coat and grey sober face came 
hurrying in from the corridor. 

‘Now what's this?’ His tone had a testy edge. ‘Perce again, is it? 
Get back to your beds, all.’ Efficiently, kicking aside the brown boot, 
he knelt to the the fallen Percy, thrusting the wooden spatula be- 
tween his clenched teeth. Presently he glanced across at the equally 
prostrate Jackson. ‘What’s happened to that ruddy fool? 

The situation was explained. 

“Strewth, what you all need’s a mother. Now I'll have to make a 
report on this rough-house.’ Clicking his tongue he left Percy, to 
examine Jackson. ‘Concussion as well as a smashed face I wouldn’t 
wonder. I'll ring through to the doctor.’ He picked up the paper 
Jackson had dropped; glanced at it. ‘Poetry’, he snorted. 

‘I'll take that,’ I said, rescuing it as he departed. ‘I'll see that Percy 
doesn’t lose it.’ : 


The fight had, of course, repercussions. Jackson was moved to 
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another ward: later we heard that he had accidentally or otherwise 
set fire to his nightshirt and the bandages round his head. Perversely 
enough, we missed him. Meanwhile the consequences of that same 
fight were sad for Percy: his seizure counted as a relapse. His stay in 
the hospital was prolonged indefinitely. One visiting-afternoon I 
saw his wife; she sat beside him on a bench in the corridor, a quiet 
dowdy pale-lipped young woman. She held Percy’s hand and spoke 
little. 

Myself, I left the hospital not long before Christmas, this time for 
good. My last words with Percy were to ask him to send me any 
poems he might write. I heard nothing, however, until Christmas 
Eve when, back in London, I had a note from him enclosing a card. 
He had not, he said, had another seizure, and hoped to be out ‘before 
long’. The card, he went on, held some verses he had written especi- 
ally for me. I opened the folded sheet of paper—it was only by 
courtesy a card—and read: 

‘The season now comes round when all is glad, 
Birds in the snow, holly too on the wall, 

And nothing in the air to make us mad; 

Jesus raised aloft from His cradle stall, 

And children singing out fine and loud....’ 

I very much liked the third line. I felt that Percy should have 
written it up, if only in impermanent pencil, above the swing-doors 
of the ward. 
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As we two lay, Captain, beneath the blue blanket 
Close for the cold that conspired to kill us, 
Under an oak tree our banners, the horses 
Pluming with smoke the dead night that would chill us, 
Alert our hurt bodies with winter’s campaigning, 
Barred with black powder and larded with snow, 
I heard as I stirred on my comrade’s pale pillow 
The ringing guitar from the gully below. 


The moon in his dress of lights rode the arena 
And hung with sharp stars the barrera of storms, 
A flowering wind rose and raised from the fountain 
Its petals of ice on the fields and the farms. 
O still on the hill came the sound of the music, 
The seven squealing fiddles, the fidgeting drum, 
Firing the pyre on the path of the midnight, 
Unfreezing the trees where they knew I should come. 


With my pistols of pearl I slung the white willow, 
I saddled my belt on the ox of the stream, 
My shirt was a sheet on the couch of the waters 
Whose thunders of crystal had sundered my dream. 
Captain, I quit you who kept the night coldly 
Caged on your stage in a wicker of suns, 
And freed from harming of winter’s alarming 
Naked I knelt at the river of guns. 


A variation of a legend of Salome (Joana), who in Catalonia assumes the 
feminine version of the name of John (Joan) the Baptist. Here, she is said to 


dance for ever, and to exercise powers of enchantment: spiriting away all who 
hear and follow her music. 
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Through the stone sills and the rills she came dancing, 
From her fine feet blew the bangles of snow, 
Black was her hair, as black as the billows 
That pitched to the sea at her heel and her toe. 
Joana, Joana, a mantle of marble 
I spread where the river with lilies arrayed us. 
Down on the dancing-floor night, like the water, wore 
Jewels of ice that so boldly betrayed us. 


I danced on the water, but never its daughter 

Came near me to cheer me with kissing or caring, 
But wore the sleet air as I splintered the stair 

Where the fishes their fans and their fins were all wearing. 
As the steel sealboy I swam the salt alley 

Whose queen dried her diamond eye at my drowning, 
About my throat thrice pressed her necklet of ice 

And dressed all her yards with wry weeds at my crowning. 


Captain Joan do not stay, for your fire, bled away, 
Is pale on the rail of a different dawning. 
The Mongol day, fleeced, leaps out of the east 
And on your sick cities rigs out its red awning. 
To your crumbling throne comes Joana, alone, 
As I sail seaward, the boom looming larger. 
At her breast bright burns the axe of the light 
And borne on the horn of the hill is her charger. 
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milk, an obvious duty day for children to be given the first sun- 

shine of the year. A tall girl in spectacles is in charge of a small 
brother and sister. Her nose is magenta; her mouth and forehead, the 
stoop of her neck, express a resignation not so much virtuous as 
necessary. She stops for the third time in five minutes to let her 
charges catch up. ‘Oh, do come on, Mag.’ 

The little girl in the blue cap is pushing a doll’s perambulator 
which has lost a wheel. She balances and propels it with immense 
muscular effort and, at the same time, pours out a long story in suc- 
cessive bursts. 

‘And when he went into the castle, he called out three times, 
“Tooboody, tooboody, tooboody,” but of course he was an akker- 
peetie man.’ 

‘What say?’ with a patience that grieves for itself. 

‘He was an akkerpeetie man.’ 

‘That’s nothing, Maggie.’ 

‘Yes it is.’ The little girl with an adroit unexpected twist drives the 
perambulator over the iron edging of the path, onto the worn grass. 
Tall daffodils, florists’ daffodils, wave in the fenced-off beds; but the 
grass is still wintry. Empty cigarette-cartons lie about the children’s 
feet. 

‘It’s the akkerpeetie,’ the little girl pants in a loud voice. ‘The ak- 
kerpeetie man—he was made of fish-bones.’ 

‘Oh well, go on if you won't talk sense.’ 

‘And the tooboody came skinking along the collidor.’ 

‘Corridor, you mean.’ 

‘No I don’t, it wasn’t a corridor. It was a collidor, with a round 
top —and the akkerpeetie man let down his beard to the ground and 
said, “I’m not afraid of anybody.” He had a toople too.’ And with 
the rising note that goes with rising inspiration, she chants, ‘He had a 
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toople too— with bla-ck whiskers—on a sil-ver chain. And it was 
shaved all down the back—once every Friday.’ 

‘Oh, a poodle, like your Uncle John’s.’ 

‘No, a toople— because it had such a long face.’ 

‘A dog then.’ 

‘It wasn’t a dog—it was a singum—because—because—it came 
from Baffrica where all the dogs are scats.” ~ 

‘Oh well, go on,’ with a sigh from the very heart of overburdened 
teenage. 

The little girl is silent. There is a pause. 

‘Go on, what’s next?’ 

‘But you never believe nothing I say.’ Suddenly she lets go the per- 
ambulator, which at once falls over, spilling a large rag doll on the 
brittle grass, and rushes at the brother walking on the other flank of 
the party. This brother, aged about five, is wearing a pair of blue 
corduroy shorts which obviously give him great pleasure. He carries 
both hands in his pockets, and doubling his fists pushes them out 
sideways forming two large bumps over his hips. As he walks he 
looks down at the effect and throws out his legs in a swaggering gait. 
He is studying swagger in all its details, including the proper way to 
hold the hands in the pockets. When Margaret suddenly appears 
before him, he stops and looks at her with a totally blank expression, 
as if he has never seen anything like her before. 

‘Tom, Tom, did you be-lieve my story?’ 

‘Yes, I did.’ 

‘Oh Tommy, how can you?’ says the tall sister, “You weren’t even 
listening.’ 

“Yes, I was, it was a very nice story.’ 

‘What’s it about then?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘There you are!’ 

‘But I liked it,’ Tom says. ‘I liked it very much.’ And he looks down 
again at his hands, pushes them still further apart and kicks out his 
right leg in a kind of embryo goose-step. Margaret has, meanwhile, 
circled twice round Tom in a series of skips, performed sideways so 
that her face is always directed to him as a centre. She is examining 
him with the greatest interest and a growing pleasure. Now, stopping 
right in front of him, she pushes her face close to his, and says, ‘A 
toople.’ Suddenly she bumps into him and shouts, ‘A toople—a 
toople — is a singum.’ She utters a loud triumphant laugh. 

The boy gazes at her in amazement. She begins to explain, between 
shouts of laughter. ‘Glad said, “What's an akkerpeetie man?” and / 
said, “He had a toople too.” So Glad said, ““What’s a toople?” and I 
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said, “A toople is a singum,” —] said, ‘He had a toople too.” ’ 

Tom bursts into shouts of laughter. The tall girl, surprised and 
irritated by this senseless explosion, calls out, ‘That’s enough.’ 

‘A toople—a toople—he had a toople too.’ And the children reel 
about as if they are drunk; running into each other, bumping each 
other. They are crowing with delight. ‘An akkerpeetie man—and 
he had a toople too.’ 

Two soldiers in battle-dress, strolling by, look round at the child- 
ren and grin. One of them lifts his forage-cap back from his forehead 
as if to say, ‘Yes, it’s almost warm—it’s really spring.’ But the tall 
girl is furious. She turns crimson and rushes at the children. ‘Stop 
that, you hear. I won’t have it.’ Her voice quivers; one would have 
said that she is frightened. 

The children dodge her—‘An akkerpeetie man—and he had—he 
had,’ they choke with laughter, ‘A toople too.’ 

She springs upon them and tears them apart. ‘You want slapping, 
that’s what you do.’ The little girl, jerked and shaken, turns also red. 
She says in a high offended voice, ‘But I didn’t do nothing.’ 

The boy has already forgotten the episode. With his hands once 
more in his pockets, he glances downwards to adjust the bumps at 
the correct angle. Margaret turns down her lips, as if about to cry, 
but thinks better of it. She rights the perambulator, stoops for the 
doll, and in the same movement, with an acrobatic whisk of her 
whole body, catches the perambulator, before it can fall over again, 
on her left buttock. 

‘Oh, do come on, Maggie— you make me tired.’ Gladys is indeed 
tired. Her whole form droops; her voice mourns to Heaven a 
cruel injustice, a neglected fate. The little girl frowns. Then she puts 
the doll into the perambulator and says in a low determined voice, 
‘Lie down, Vera, or I’ll give you such a smack on your poly.’ 
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I cannot take, even for such a purpose 
As to honour that death by act of passion, 
The word that wears the ring of his married breath. 


I will not, where she clasps that curly nothing 
Darkly in tears apart and the Dragon mourning, 
Vex his cold nurse with a fragmentation of heart. 


The vocable flies crying back into September 
Away from my hand rather than remember 
That speech, like a nagging wife, has been abandoned 


By that master of the house so early waking 
That the worm and the first bird found him larking 
In a Welsh dawn with the paraclete of the word. 


The air is full of dead verbs. There are ashes 
In every dumbstruck mouth as the dead tide washes 
Salt into the ulcer of a torn out truth. 


That merman floats face down on the sea of a poem. 
The fish that flew from Wales to the back of doom 
Lies cold on the stone of silence. The sea prevails. 


Silence is what we hear in the roaring shell. 
That first sea whence we rose and to which shall 
Go down when all the words and all the heroes 


Striking their lyres and attitudes in the middle 
Of that burning sea which was a cradle, 
Go down under the silence of that sea. 
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This son of pearl was walking beside water 
Taking the pain of sand out of the oyster: 
“We will make poems,’ he said, ‘simply from joy.’ 


And with the same wonder that the first amoeba 
Stepped out of hydrogen and saw God’s labour, 
He goggled at glory as though it had just begun. 


That burning Babe! Crying from a bushel 
Where he hid all his knowledge in the vessel 
Of a divine and a divining image 


He triumphed up the trumpets of a cherub. 
What is more for ever and more terrible 
Than Abraham’s babe and kid singing together? 


Where there is a world of wise-eyed infants 
Whose innocence has survived all living onslaughts 
So that they look as though they had just arrived: 


That cloudy boy harping.among the graves 
Will lead a doxological choir of loves. 
O the dirt sings because all joy is magical. 


What is the age of the one who never grieves 
But to whom even grief looks up and gives 
An eye as green and new as an Eden leaf? 


He is as old as that forsaken garden 
Where only he and all the spellbound children 
May freely in delight forget a fall. 


That corpse of curls! O Dionysian 
You will not come back through the door marked Man. 
You went the wrong way. And the dawn was black. 


But will the bird of fire submit to a lock and key? 
The curls dance round the black cap and are free. 
And any warty boy can double back. 


Blind Harry and Sandy Traill before-us 
Showed that simply by dying we add to the manic chorus 
And put the fear of God up all surviving. 
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And now he’s gotten, first of all and foremost, 
You, Dylan, too, the one undoubting Thomas, 
The whistler in the dark he’s taken from us. 


Is it you, Cymric, or I who am so cold? 
Was it a word and world America killed? 
The brainstruck harp lies with its bright wings furled. 


And as the winter closes coldly around 
This puzzled and bitter necrosis of ground 
The images of death begin to glitter 


Like falling icicles of an immanent 
End. But I have known, for a moment, 
The I undead and the dead who was my friend 


Change places. Thus, if this poem speaks 
A crown of joy or courage among cold rocks, 
It is his spirit that animates my language. 


Not in peace rest this whistling jaw now shall 
But call and cry from every highblown hill: 
‘My voice and my grave open. | cannot die’. 


But his ghost puts by this poem and goes down 


Shaking its locks loudly into the dark 
And every word of the tongue follows him proudly. 
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moved, neither the pink cups, nor the china hussar on the mantel- 
piece, nor the mother-of-pearl fan lying on the little table. 
You might have thought that a shot, like a shout, would be followed 
by a long wake of silence; but it isn’t so. The shot may perhaps 
deafen you for a moment and plunge you violently into a sort of 
inner silence. But if you listen you can hear the street noises rising 
towards you again, the clatter of wooden soles on a bridge, the cry 
of a gondolier, a radio talking and spreading its smooth sheet of 
words over the silence. The body itself had not moved. There had 
been but the slightest of shocks, as though a nurse, with a flick of her 
wrist, had made an injection. A kiss would have set that naked back 
quivering more intensely. For one minute Massimo could not believe 
that he had really fired. Is it possible for a person to die without even 
a door banging or a window opening, or a bird taking flight? Nothing 
had moved. The yellow silk curtains had not quivered. Even the tiny 
table, that you could knock over with the merest touch, had not 
stirred. The shot had passed through the room like a ripple over a 
pond. His landlady used to say to him: ‘Well, you are a clumsy fel- 
low. Every time you come something gets broken.’ It was inevitable, 
the room was so cluttered up with fragile ornaments that you could 
not spend a couple of hours there without cracking a cup or chipping 
a box or a snuff-box or a liqueur-stand. And today somebody had 
been killed there, a man had killed the woman he loved, death had 
triumphed, and nothing had moved. Nothing at all. There was no 
trace of anything save, perhaps, a vague wisp of smoke. And on the 
bed, in the half-darkness, that naked back against which death had 
tapped as at a door. 
Massimo went out, slowly and cautiously. Why cautiously? He 
knew the landlady was not at home. He closed the door behind him. 
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In the street the light was dim. At seven o’clock in September dusk 
has not yet begun to fall, but this alley was so deep and narrow that 
even at midday it was always in half-darkness. Massimo turned left, 
crossed a bridge and came out into a wider street, which was always 
crowded at this time of day but which seemed to him busier than 
usual. It was not really more full of people but each one seemed to 
take up more room. Massimo walked on slowly. Suddenly somebody 
touched him on the shoulder. ‘No, no,’ he said despairingly, ‘not yet.’ 
And he turned his head round slowly. The man’s hand still Jay on his 
shoulder. He was one of those people that you know vaguely, that 
you run into several times a day, the sort of acquaintance that you 
ask for a light. He had a great red face, glowing like a beacon; he 
wore a grey jacket and his head was bald. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘what d’you think of the news?’ 

Of the news? What news? Massimo smiled scornfully. 

‘Oh,’ he said, ‘if you only knew... .’ 

It’s true, if he only knew what a far more important thing has 
happened to me. He shrugged his shoulders. The other man had with- 
drawn his hand. ‘My wife’s dead,’ said Massimo. ‘My mistress .. .’ 
he went on. He let fall his arms with an air of weary despair. But had 
he really spoken? Sometimes you think you’ve spoken when you've 
merely been communing with your own heart. The other, in any 
case, did not seem to have heard. His fat face darkened. 

‘Another Fascist!’ he said very loud. 

A passer-by turned round, grinning broadly under his big nose. 
At Turin or Milan Massimo would have been in for an uncomfort- 
able moment. But the Venetians have so long a civilization behind 
them that they do not get very excited about such things. The man 
was laughing and the fat fellow ended by laughing too. ‘No,’ said 
Massimo. But the two men had moved on. ‘My mistress,’ Massimo 
said. A dazzling girl walked past him, then a man with a pinkish 
jacket slung over his shoulders, then a sailor humming to himself. 
Wooden soles clattered on the stones. To the right, at the end of a 
street, you could catch a glimpse of the canal, with some women in 
black landing from a boat. It was hot, and Massimo knew that he 
would not be able to keep his secret. A man had accosted him, the 
first man he had met, and he’d been within an inch of telling him 
everything. One cannot always control one’s gestures. When you're 
angry, for instance, don’t your arms and legs seem to act on their 
own, without waiting for your consent? That’s the way it was with 
Massimo about his murder. A secret is a heavy thing to carry about 
all by oneself. And you have to be very strong to stay all alone with 
your tragic fate when it begins to grow too big for you and to devour 
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you You have to be very strong. And Massimo was not very strong. 
A man can’t be very strong if, at thirty-five, he still lives on a small 
allowance from his mother and puts up with an existence of idle- 
ness and boredom. ‘For I was bored, m’lud. Just ask my mother.’ 
Some people kill through an excess of vitality. But you can kill 
through weakness, just because there’s nothing in you strong enough 
to hold you back. There comes a point where something snaps inside 
you and you accept death, when you feel clearly that henceforward 
every step you take brings you nearer to it. When you're on that 
slope, if you start running, it’s not through eagerness but through 
weakness. You run; death is waiting at the bottom. Your own death 
or someone else’s: the death of whoever provided you with a reason 
for living. I killed Paola; but surely I was trying to destroy my own 
soul? 

‘Good evening,’ said Massimo to a carabiniere who was sitting on 
a corner-stone, in front of a door, smoking a cigarette. ‘Good even- 
ing; is the Superintendent there?’ 

The carabiniere raised his head, showing hard, clear-cut features 
under his peaked cap; then he took another puff at his cigarette. 

‘Inside, on the right.’ 

Massimo opened a door and drew back as a loud buzz of voices 
met him. Behind the door there was a hall crowded with men talk- 
ing, calling one another, grasping each other’s hands. 

‘The Superintendent’s office?’ He asked a big fellow in a green tie. 

The other man was talking; without a pause, he cast a brief, 
rapid glance towards the end of the hall. He waved his hand; Mas- 
simo could not guess whether it was to send him away or to em- 
phasize what he was saying. 

‘Tomorrow,’ he said. “Tomorrow the English will be here.’ 

Massimo grew irritated. ‘Please understand me, Superintendent. I 
was fed up with my life. So I killed. . . . But please try to understand!’ 

And these people were all talking of something else, and were quite 
oblivious of him. But he was going to speak and then utter silence 
would fall in the room. Massimo caught sight of a big copper plate 
at the end of the room, which said ‘Superintendent’s Office’. And 
beside it there was an open door and four men talking away in a 
room full of telephones. 

‘Please, Superintendent,’ said Massimo. 

Nobody took any notice. Not one of the four men turned round. 

‘Please, Superintendent,’ Massimo repeated. ‘Superintendent!’ he 
shouted, finally, his voice quavering over the last two syllables as 
though the sound of it had taken him by surprise. 

The fattest of the men walked quickly towards him with an intent, 
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busy air, his head thrust forward and his hand held out. 

‘Is it confirmed?’ he asked. ‘Have you got details?’ 

The three other men were looking at Massimo too. 

‘Well?’ 

‘But I’ve come about a murder. Please understand. . . .’ 

‘A murder?’ 

The Superintendent was staring at him like an ironmonger who 
has been asked for a pair of shoes or a pound of anchovies. 

‘A murder? What murder?’ 

Massimo made a gesture of exasperation. Nobody understood 
him. There was some barrier between him and other men. Can a 
murder cut you off from the rest of the world to that extent? 

‘Please try to understand, Superintendent. All my life...’ 

The Superintendent laid a hand on his arm. 

‘What's that? Shut up. What did he say?” 

A man had just appeared at the top of the staircase that led into 
the hall and was leaning over the banisters, shouting something. 

‘I was saying...’ 

The Superintendent shook his arm violently. 

‘Can’t you shut up?’ 

People were climbing the stairs, jostling one another. The man 
leaning over the banisters went on gesticulating. 

‘They’re going to broadcast a communiqué.’ 

The Superintendent went up the stairs and paused half way, his 
head bent. A dry voice was speaking, announcing the armistice. 
Massimo felt forlorn and forgotten in the midst of the crowd, stand- 
ing there with his murder in his hands. He began to laugh gently 
and went out of the hall. In the doorway he ran for a minute on tip- 


toe, like an actor or an escaping prisoner. Outside, the carabiniere 
had got up. 


‘Well?’ he asked. 

Massimo raised his hands. ‘I don’t know,’ he said. 

‘What about the Germans?’ asked the carabiniere. ‘What are the 
Germans going to do?’ 

Massimo gave a mysterious smile. 

Between seven and eight o’clock there is always a great crowd 
on the Piazza San Marco. That evening the Piazza was black with 
people, if one can use the term black to describe a crowd so varie- 
gated with light patches made by summer frocks, and faces, and fair 
heads and auburn heads and open-necked shirts. The people were all 
chattering excitedly, but without the zest and gaiety and noise that 
there had been the day the fall of Fascism was made known. There 
was anxiety too, which did not cancel out relief but detracted from 
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it slightly. A patrol was crossing the Piazza diagonally, a small patrol 
of good-humoured sailors who were laughing as they looked at the 
girls. Now and then they picked up a couple of young men who had 
been making a nuisance of themselves. Massimo sat down at the ter- 
race of one of the cafés of the Piazza. 

‘Hullo, Massimo!’ A man called. ‘What d’you think of it all?” 

This was Antonio, nicknamed ‘When-I-was-in-New-York’ because 
of a trip to the United States of which he never stopped boasting. A 
trip to New York? Massimo smiled. ‘I’ve been on a very different 
sort of journey... .’ 

‘My wife, old man .. .’ he said. 

“Your wife? Are you married” 

‘Not exactly, but please try to understand. . . .’ 

‘And what d’you suppose the Germans are going to do?’ 

‘She wasn’t my wife, but...’ 

‘I’m not talking about your wife. I’m talking about the armistice. 
Look here, the war’s over now. All the slaughter’s over.’ 

All the slaughter? Massimo began to laugh, his inward laugh, with 
his shoulders hunched up. The cupolas of San Marco were glittering 
in the last rays of the setting sun. The pigeons had invaded the long 
facade that forms the background to the Piazza and under their flut- 
tering wings it looked like a painted cloth, a stage curtain about to go 
up. And behind the curtain there lay a murdered woman. The scene 
represents a room cluttered up with ornaments. Yellow curtains. On 
the mantelpiece a china hussar. On a small table, a mother-of-pearl 
fan. In the bed, a woman. 

‘The Germans?’ said Massimo. ‘Well, they’ll occupy all of the 
North. They’ll take their revenge, as you can imagine.’ 

Nobody wanted his murder? All right, then. 

Peppino came up next and sat down beside them. 

‘The English are going to land tomorrow. The fleet’s off Rimini 
already.’ 

Talk, talk! A murder’s no small thing. But if a war breaks out or 
comes to an end at the same time, what’s a murder then? 

A patrol passed close by the tables. Two men had been arrested; 
why? maybe they had spoken too loud or shouted something. And 
meanwhile Massimo could get nobody to arrest him. ‘Are we going to 
fight the Germans, or what? Well, we shall see. .. .’ And all three, one 
after the other, shrugged their shoulders, raised their hands, said, 
‘Well, well!’ Finally they got up and went near a group where a 
small fat man was talking very fast. The patrol came up behind them. 

‘Come on,’ said the sergeant. ‘No street meetings. It’s forbidden.’ 

Antonio began to laugh. “There are six of us, but we’ve only brains 
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enough for two. This isn’t a street meeting, sergeant.’ 

But the sergeant got angry. ‘I’ve had enough of it. My nerves are 
all on edge.’ . 

Darkness was falling. The hum of voices rose on the other side of 
the Piazza, towards the lagoon. Massimo went to spend the night ata 
hotel. Since curfew had been established he did this frequently, and 
his mother would not worry. 

Next morning Massimo did not awake till nearly ten. He lay for 
a few minutes without thinking of his murder. Then he thought 
about it, but with detachment. Did nobody want to believe him? 
‘OK then, don’t believe me, gentlemen. Everything I told you...’ He 
ate his breakfast in front of the open window, facing the gilded 
statue that flies above the Dogana. Massimo had been an idler all his 
life; and his idleness bored him. So he had learnt the art of making 
the most of the slightest occupation. He took nearly two hours dress- 
ing. It was noon when he went out. In the Via Senti Settembre. one 
of the two or three fairly wide streets in Venice, the sun was beating 
down vertically. Nearby was the little room that Massimo called 
his bachelor’s hideout. He walked past the house, as if he were just 
strolling by. There seemed nothing abnormal about it. He rang. The 
landlady opened the door. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘what news, what things 
have been happening, who'd have believed it?’ 

‘What?’ asked Massimo, 

‘Why, the armistice, signor!’ 

Of course, the armistice, which kept on coming between him and 
other people, between him and his murder. And it was thanks to 
the armistice, no doubt, that the woman had not yet done his room, 
that she had not yet seen anything. 

‘I'd like to ask you something,’ said Massimo. 

The woman drew back. She was a widow of about sixty, with a 
long thin nose. She showed Massimo into a little room encumbered 
with ornaments like the room above and the same yellow curtains. 

‘Oh!’ said Massimo, pointing to a corner of the room. 

“What?” 

‘There on the floor...’ 

The woman leaned forward, gave a gentle moan and fell. A couple 
of blows with the butt of a gun, and there’s an end to your landlady. 
Massimo barely looked at her; he half-opened the window over- 
looking a narrow canal. He wanted to throw his revolver in but 
hesitated on seeing a small child looking at him from a window Op- 
posite, a child of barely two, fastened into his chair and holding his 
little hands out in front of him. A child of that age can’t be dan- 
gerous? You never know; a look’s a look; you’d not have the face to 
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embrace a woman in front of her little boy. Massimo did not throw 
away his revolver. He went out of the house. He felt an extra- 
ordinary sense of freedom, of impunity. A soldier who goes to sleep 
in a deserted house, with his muddy boots on a pink counterpane, 
and fires his revolver to put out the light, does not enjoy a more 


‘complete feeling of irresponsibility. Massimo had been afraid, but 


his fear was submerged in the general anxiety. He was afraid of the 
police, but the whole of Venice was afraid of the arrival of the Ger- 
mans. On the Lido the beach was crowded with people staring 
through binoculars, on the look-out for the British fleet. It had been 
signalled. It was bound to appear at any minute. But it would have 
to make haste. The Germans were coming from the other direction. 
People said that they were at Trieste already and that the Italian 
ships had only just had time to get under way — indeed, one corvette 
had already been sunk. 

Massimo went to lunch at the Taverna. He was well known there; 
he had his own table, underneath the photograph of Mistinguett. 
When the table happened to be occupied he joked about it with the 
proprietor, an enormous bull-necked fellow with a roaring, shatter- 
ing voice, a voice that broke up conversations like a cyclone: ‘So 
you're being unfaithful to Mistinguett!’ People stared at Massimo, 
who smiled good-naturedly. He liked being stared at; he liked people 
to take an interest in him. ‘Well, you know, she’s getting old,’ he 
said. The proprietor laughed graciously and the glasses shook on all 
the tables. Massimo began to eat his spaghetti. He felt far away from 
Paola, from that naked back in the half-darkness. That was ancient 
history already. 

After lunch he went back to the hotel and lay down on his bed to 
think over the situation. He fell asleep. He ate his dinner at Harry’s 
Bar. He spent most of the following day there too, arguing with the 
proprietor and drinking peach-juice. Venice was still waiting. The 
British had not appeared, nor had the Americans. On the other hand 
the Germans had occupied Milan, Turin, Bologna. Bands of Yugo- 
slavs, so it was said, were advancing towards Udine. The secretary of 
the German consulate, on his way to Trieste, had never reached it. 
He was believed to have been killed by the Yugoslavs. People talked 
and talked and, before Massimo could realize it, it was Saturday 
morning. ‘Let’s see,’ he said to himself, ‘let’s consider the situation.’ 
But he would grow drowsy and his ideas remained chaotic. Almost 
unconsciously, without arguing it out logically, he came to realize 
that he had not much to fear. Paola’s husband did not even know of 
his existence. The landlady was no longer there to tell who had 
rented the little room. Nobody could have seen him go in. Those 
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Venetian doorways which are, literally, at street-level allow you to 
go in and out without anyone having time to notice you. You walk 
along, you see a woman in front of you, and the next minute 
she’s vanished. Suddenly, Massimo told himself that he might per- 
haps escape from his murder. He would just have to make himself 
scarce and go away and the risk, already slight, would be non- 
existent. He went down and had a word with the hotel porter. 

‘The train for Milan, signor? I don’t know if it’s running. They say 
the Germans have occupied the stations and are arresting any man 
who’s old enough to carry arms. And the British still haven’t turned 
up! They say there are some Germans at Mestre.’ 

Mestre, as everybody knows, is a district at the further end of the 
bridge that joins Venice to the mainland. Massimo gave up the idea 
of his journey. In the porter’s lodge there was a long gallery opening 
on to the Grand Canal. A passing motor-boat could be seen, hollow- 
ing out the water underneath it like an arching back. 

‘Did you hear the explosions just now, signor? They say German 
planes have sunk the Savoia. Yes, signor. . .’ 

Massimo walked along the gallery and came to the small landing- 
stage belonging to the hotel. It was true; there was no sign of the 
ship whose huge outline, only the evening before, had loomed up on 
the horizon behind San Giorgio. 

The heat was of that intense kind unknown in northern countries, 
where a little coolness always lingers in the background. A motor- 
boat stopped in front of the landing-stage. A man with pale hair got 
out. ‘The German consul,’ somebody said. ‘He lives in the hotel.’ 
The proprietor came forward. ‘Well, where’s your fine ship now?’ 
said the consul, walking past. The proprietor bowed in silence. He 
had a big head and a thick neck almost strangled by his shirt-collar. 

‘I’m choking,’ he said when the consul had passed. ‘Choking with 
rage. Did you hear him? Making fun of our misfortune.’ 

Then he added mysteriously: ‘They say some of the English have 
landed. They’re hiding in the bathing-huts on the Lido.’ 

Massimo nodded, thinking of these little huts where, in happier 
days. he had sometimes made love on the narrow divans. 

He went out. In front of the Daniele, Italian soldiers were crowd- 
ing on to the boats that go to Fusina and Padua. From time to time 
two carabinieri would intervene, demanding their papers. ‘Here, 
you're a deserter.’ The soldiers would laugh and push away the 
puzzled carabinieri. It isn’t always easy to know where one’s duty 
lies or on whose side the law may be. A light mist was floating above 
the lagoon. The steamer that plies to and from the station arrived, 
trailing its great plume of smoke. In the middle of the crowd of pas- 
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sengers that got off it were two German soldiers, loaded up to the 
ears. There was a moment’s stupefaction. Germans? But that meant 
. . - They were young lads in khaki shorts, with thick dusty knees. 
They did not look at anybody. The steamer for Fusina gave a whistle 
and started off, churning up the water like a big dog. The soldiers 
on board yelled out a few good-natured insults. The two Germans 
did not seem to realize these were directed at them. 

That night, after wandering about with Antonio till curfew time, 
Massimo dreamed of Paola. He was passing through a district in 
which the houses were all very low and white, as white as old linen 
or a sick man’s skin. To get inside you had to go down a few steps, 
and then you came into little low rooms and, at the far end of one 
of these rooms, Paola was waiting. This dream haunted Massimo the 
whole of Sunday. He was beginning to be scared. He did not leave 
his room, but had his lunch sent up. Everything was calm. Gradually, 
the Germans occupied Venice. They trickled in like a flood. First 
four of them had passed through in a motor-boat, then three more, 
then a dozen in a bigger boat. The first lot were serious. They passed 
through sitting stiffly upright on their seats, not looking at any- 
thing. But the next lot laughed, stared at the palaces, trailed their 
hands in the water. They were soldiers of the Afrika Korps. With 
their shorts and their shirt-sleeves rolled up they looked like big 
schoolboys on an excursion. The sun was shining and sometimes 
you could hear a bell ringing or an explosion out at sea. In the hotel 
garden, on the water-front, the German consul sat under an orange 
parasol drinking coffee with a woman and two German soldiers, 
while a small boy pulled a toy cart round and round the table. One 
of the two soldiers, without rising from his chair or setting down 
his cup, hailed a passing motor-boat manned by two sailors. 
‘Marinail’ he called. The two Italians did not even turn round. The 
German put down his cup, picked up the belt which he had laid 
down on the balustrade, pulled out his revolver and fired. He did all 
this with increasingly rapid movements, but everything had stayed 
incredibly calm. The consul’s wife went on drinking her coffee and 
the small boy pulling his cart. The boat drew up by the landing-stage. 
In the hot sky a plane was wheeling, throwing down leaflets. The 
hotel proprietor jumped up to catch one that was flying over his 
head, casting its fluttering shadow over him, and finally caught it 
against his cheek, like a big white bird. A woman came out of the 
Salute and paused for a minute under the red curtain in the porch. 
Massimo was leaning on his elbows at his window. The firing of the 
shot, the consul and his coffee-cup, the leaflets, were all transient re- 
flections on the glittering surface of a pool, where he looked in vain 
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for Paola’s face. It was horrible. He thought of her but he could not 
remember her face. His dream seemed to have confused everything. 
He could see the overcrowded room, the china hussar, the yellow 
curtains and the naked back in the half-darkness. Then everything 
would go blurred. ‘Paola,’ he said. But no further image rose before 
him. He felt himself all alone, alone with a memory that was 
rapidly evading him, alone with a murder he was rapidly forgetting. 
Is it really worth while killing if the shock of a murder fades away 
so soon? 

Noisy shouts could be heard from the direction of San Marco. 
Massimo leaned out, but the left wing of the hotel blocked his view. 
He could see nothing but the stretch of the Grand Canal that lies 
between the Dogana and the Salute. But suddenly the whole of this 
stretch was filled by a steamer passing, crowded with Italian sailors 
shouting and stretching out their arms towards the palaces. A man 
came to lean on his elbows at the neighbouring window. 

‘They’re the sailors from the Arsenal,’ he said. ‘The Germans have 
taken them prisoner.’ He was trembling with fury. ‘What a thing to 
see! Poor Italy!’ 

A second steamer passed. It was surrounded by two or three boats 
full of Germans. Then others followed, but the Germans must no 
doubt have uttered threats, for the sailors had stopped shouting. The 
steamers passed amid utter silence and nobody dared greet them 
from the windows. It was horrible and terrifying and heart-breaking 
to see these big steamers passing full of captive men, so close to the 
facades that they almost touched them, these huge steamers, too 
big for the canal, gliding along amid the silence of a dead city. 

And Paola gradually sank deeper and deeper into the mist. It’s only 
natural to forget a woman; but can one forget a victim? After all, I 
killed her. Isn’t that enough to forge an unbreakable link between 
us? Massimo was exhausted. He went out. In the street he met an 
officer he knew, dressed in civilian clothes that were too big for him. 

‘I’m hiding,’ whispered the officer. ‘I’m hiding from the Germans.’ 

They were lucky, all these people, for their drama transcended 
and transported them. How wonderful it must be to share your fate 
with a whole nation. Ten thousand, a hundred thousand soldiers 
were at this moment hurrying through Italy in disguise, hiding, spy-- 
ing on the Germans. But I am all alone. Alone with the woman | 
killed, and am already forgetting. And the other fellow envies me 
no doubt and says to himself: ‘Oh, Massimo seems cheerful enough. 
... Cheerful? With that naked back in the half-darkness? As for the 
landlady, he had quite forgotten her. 

He crossed the Via Senti Settembre and turned into the little alley. 
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It was about six o'clock. A sailor was walking in front of him, zig- 
zagging about as though he were drunk, or looking for something. 
Massimo reached the house. Everything was quiet. He took his key 
and opened the door. The sailor turned round and came close up to 
him. ‘Hide me,’ he said. ‘The Germans .. .’ Massimo stood aside. The 
sailor went in, and drew back suddenly. At the end of the passage a 


- man was standing up and another was running down the stairs 


shouting. Massimo ran away, with the sailor following close be- 
hind him. ‘Turn right,’ said the sailor. The alley was full of shouts. 
Right? Massimo hesitated. That was the way to the canal. ‘Come on,’ 
said the sailor, pushing him, and when they got to the end of the 
alley he jumped into a motor-boat. Massimo jumped in after him. 
The boat started off so quickly that Massimo tumbled down on to the 
seat. Behind them a man was firing and a bullet splintered one of 
the windows of the little cabin. 

The boat sped forward with its bow rising out of the water and 
raised a wash that broke violently against the stone steps and rail- 
ings that came down into the water. A man sitting on the edge of the 
canal lifted up his legs and a woman shouted down insults from a 
window. In these small canals speed limits are laid down by regula- 
tion. Of course the sailor didn’t bother his head about that. He 
stood at the steering-wheel, motionless, his legs apart. 

‘They won't find their boat,’ he said, ‘but they may telephone.’ 

The boat flew past a piazza, a church, a bridge, and brushed so 
close past a barge laden with apples that the wood grated. They had 
to slow down at corners. At one point the boat nearly crashed into 
a wall. The chug of its engine seemed to fill the warm air. The wash 
surged over the broken-nosed lions’ heads that stood along the walls 
at waier-level. 

The canal led into another, wider canal. At the end of this the 
lagoon could be seen, and the cemetery with its brick walls. ‘We'll 
be able to hide at Murano,’ the sailor said. The boat sped past a 
gondola-hearse moored in front of a building, a black gondola dotted 
with silver tears; the wash flung it against the wall. Massimo was 
still sitting on the rear seat. He was fumbling in his pockets for a 
cigarette when he saw two carabinieri come running on to the bridge 
at the end of the canal. One of them was shouting; the other levelled 
his rifle. The boat was rushing up towards them, but the sailor 
switched off the engine. 

‘They’re Italians,’ he said. “There’s no danger. 

Then the pale wood of the motor-boat grated against the quay. 
One of the carabinieri came down the stone steps. ‘No Germans?’ the 


sailor asked. 
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The Planets 


I 


Under the rings and green of syrup-water 

the great pond fish in pewter, darkly weaving, 
flutter their waving twilight. But to the watcher 
warm in another nature, living the sun, 

no creature, none, stirs in those coiled abysses; 
and where those feathered nooses run, no dreamer 
guesses the man, the summer, or his maker. 


Now lean above and play the manna-maker: 

here where the willows chequer skylit water, 
scatter your bread. The lurker and the dreamer 
loom their cold glitter to the warmer sun: 
swimmer by swimmer, one by one, come weaving 
up from the laving of their spun abysses — 

great heaving fish lift faces towards the watcher. 


Fierce in appalling blue there stands the Watcher, 
fire of our nurture, shining-weather-maker, 
walker in awful stature of abysses. 

All those pale gases’ weaker light the Sun 
disperses with his own, as his the water: 

those outer mysteries burn, invisibly weaving, 
brighter by his removing from the dreamer. 


Sunless infinity will drown the dreamer 

though, by the glimmer of the stars, the watcher 
nightly — the stitcher of that dimmer weaving, 
by night believing in a future sun— 

calls it the crown of loving of our Maker: 

darker than fish in their strange town of water, 
day-bitter stars flicker in blind abysses. 
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Out of the poet’s pardons and abysses 

the verses rise like fish; around the dreamer 

the glamour of wild spaces rolls like water: 

fact will not flatter —the armour of the sun 

breaks down; there is no quarter for the watcher. 
Though richer by his wane, with sun the makar 

— searcher of meeker stars—heddles their weaving. 


Poems and stars and fish, all darkly weaving, 
sieving the mystery of their proud abysses, 
go roving — secret races— till the makar 
undresses, for the waker in the sun, 

beauties that shun the talker and the dreamer: 
the lying moon is for the rhymer, the watcher 
of selves that shimmer on a pitcher of water. 


For mystery is the poem’s night and water: 

daughter of truth, clad in the spectral weaving 

of her begetter our cold-earth-wiving Watcher, 
she—marcher about that unforgiving Sun 

whose archer-beams we enthrone in wheeled abysses — 
wears unknown light’s embraces, until the dreamer 
ceases to murmur against stars or maker. 
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Sweet Cherub 


SETS ek 


up to Les Hirondelles is an old man, very slow, very bent, 

very respectably dressed, leading a little dog. He never hur- 
ries, and he keeps, on the whole, close to the wall; but his legs are 
none of the steadiest, and he is apt to make little involuntary excur- 
sions into the middle of the road, causing the cars and motor-bicycles 
perpetually screaming past to swerve and hoot, missing both him 
and one another by narrow margins and greatly increasing their 
already intolerable noise. 

Everyone is continually prophesying that he will be killed, and 
the dog too; but it is hard to see how he could avoid this particular 
walk, since he lives in the caretaker’s cottage half-way up the hill, 
among the long grass and weeds of Les Hirondelles, and has to go to 
the village for his provisions. The dangerous thing about him is his 
extreme age, which has made him extraordinarily deaf and his legs 
unsteady; also the unpredictable behaviour of the dog, which has 
ideas of its own, and occasionally crosses from left to right in front 
of him, throwing his feet into confusion. 

This old man’s name is André, and for more years than anyone 
now living can remember he was butler at Les Hirondelles, going 
right back into the dim past before the marquise’s time; and she lived 
there for half a century, all through her married life and her long 
widowhood; so that André is locally respected, as a person bearing 
the honours of great antiquity. He is also admired, with much com- 
passionate clicking of tongues and shaking of heads, for his devotion 
to that far from likeable little dog. The dog originally, of course, be- 
longed not to him but to the marquise; it had been the object of her 
quite extravagant love; and now, since her death, he has dedicated 
himself to its care with a passion which makes some people believe 
he has taken a vow. 

The marquise was an English lady of some means. She married in 
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youth a younger son of a respected French family, cast off her 
country of origin and all its works, sunk herself with joy in the life 
of Les Hirondelles, and lived there happily for more than fifty years. 
She had been a young woman when she first arrived, and had found 
André already established as a trusted servant, accepting the house 
and everything in it as the proper objects of his love, already a master 
of the art of being indispensable. By the time that she herself was old 
and had been long a widow, he was as much a part of the house as its 
foundation stone, and equally difficult to move. Crippled with 
rheumatism, very bent, very deaf, and full of those little tiresome- 
nesses which old people inevitably develop, he carried on in his own 
fashion and refused to be corrected. He forgot things; he sometimes 
nudged the guests very gently at table while proffering some dish; he 
looked intimately into their faces to see how they were enjoying it. 
He expected to be recognized by the marquise’s friends, and made 
them little speeches of welcome while she was talking; he spoke of 
the silver as ‘mine’ and the house as ‘ours’; forgot to remove the little” 
green baize bags from the brass door-handles of the dining-room, 
even when there was company, and obstinately refused to give up 
the old-fashioned cotton gloves which, for waiting at table, he still 
regarded as an essential of decency. 

The marquise revenged herself by talking about him in Italian 
before his face, mocking him perpetually and rather cruelly without 
looking at him; so that as he made his slow and crook-backed circuit 
of the table, smiling and peering, he had no idea that he was the sub- 
ject of her remarks, or the cause of the guests’ glances of embarrass- 
ment. 

‘Don’t let that old fool spill wine on you,’ she would say dryly 
from the head of the table. ‘He’s past it; look how his hands shake. 
God knows I've tried to get rid of him for twenty years, but he won't 
go. He’s quite useless.’ a 

It would, of course, have been better for the marquise to have a 
younger man, but ‘André was resolute. He remained deaf to any sug- 

_gestion of cottages and pensions, and went on in his slow, absorbed, 
eccentric manner as before. Probably it never crossed his mind that 
she would be more comfortable, or better served, if he retired. He 
had received her as a bride, served her with love for fifty years, 
nursed and then buried her husband, befriended her children and 
seen them one by one into the world; and now that they were both 
old, and had the house more or less to themselves, he saw it as natural 
and right that he should attend her as far as possible to the end. 

There was only one thing, in his life of innumerable little duties 
performed with paralysing slowness, that André found hard to bear, 
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and that was the marquise’s dog. She had always been addicted to 
pets, and had run through a good number in her time; but she had 
never, until this last, set her affections on so unattractive an animal. 
It was perhaps a Pomeranian, or something near it. It had, at all 
events, a sharp little foxy face with crooked teeth, a bushy tail 
carried in an arrogant curl, and an incessant, senseless, penetrating 
bark. It barked at André when he came into a room, and barked, very 
often, all the time he was in it. The marquise never checked this, or 
did anything more drastic than murmur ‘Hush, Sweet Cherub’. It 
seemed to amuse her that the dog should be so offensive to a servant, 
and she explained it, with fond mockery, as the snobbery of his 
breed. ‘He won’t let André do a thing for him, and he won't eat any- 
where but in the dining-room. He’s a terrible snob, I’m afraid. Aren’t 
you, Sweet Cherub?’ The dog would then look up at her with shin- 
ing eyes, barking a little longer to have the last word, and would leap 
up on the velvet sofa beside her, turning round and round and 
scratching the cushions, which were always covered with a mesh of 
his coarse hairs. 

He was fed, by his mistress’s order, in the dining-room, his plate 
being always put where she could see it. Here he scattered his food 
fretfully on the carpet, throwing out the rice and bread and vege- 
tables with unerring nose and whining piteously when he had eaten 
the fragments of chicken. He liked to beg at the table and she liked to 
feed him, choosing bits from her plate and throwing them down 
with a tinkle of many bracelets; but this had had to be given up, it 
caused so many accidents. André had twice been brought down with 
a dish of spaghetti and once with a decanter by the dog running be- 
tween his feet, and though this made the marquise laugh at the 
time, she had the sense to stop it. Since that day, Sweet Cherub had 
been tethered at mealtimes to the leg of the sideboard, a good enough 
idea in its way if the cord had been shorter; but the marquise could 
not bear to restrict his movements to any practical degree, and he 
was able to describe a considerable arc, covering large areas of car- 
pet and entangling André’s feet in a running noose whenever he 
came near enough. 

These trials, which were severe to a man of André’s age and 
physical uncertainty, gave birth to his only hate, an impotent hate, 
since the dog was almost never out of his mistress’s sight and was to 
all intents and purposes, as she jestingly said, the master of the 
house; but an emotion, nevertheless, destined to bear fruit. He would 
lie awake in his little bedroom next to the kitchen, listening to the 
whine of the motor-bicycles as they scorched up the hill to the vil- 
lage and the notes of the horns as the motor-cars hurtled down, con- 
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structing all sorts of fantasies in which Sweet Cherub would be 
found dead in his basket, or would choke on a bone and die, or run 
out on to the road as it was a miracle he didn’t do, and be instantly 
killed. These dreams always concluded with the marquise weeping 
awhile on André’s shoulder, receiving his words of consolation, and 
settling down with another and better pet—a parrot, or a Persian 
cat, or a different sort of little dog which could be taught manners. 
He became almost crazed at times with loathing of Sweet Cherub. 

Spring always came to Les Hirondelles with great extravagance of 
beauty, transforming the garden (so inadequate, really, and spoiled 
by its proximity to the road) into the old romantic tangle of roses 
and lilacs that it had been long ago, when the terrace and paths had 
been kept weeded and there was no traffic to speak of but the occa- 
sional clop, clop of a horse climbing the hill. There was a particu- 
larly brilliant bougain villea which bloomed all over the ends of the 
house at this season and obscured the windows with trusses of 
purple bloom. There were also the lilacs, flourishing undisturbed in 
the long grass, seeming to thrive in neglect and harbouring more elo- 
quent and impassioned nightingales than one ever heard elsewhere. 
The marquise walked up and down the terrace every evening before 
dinner with Sweet Cherub on a string, listening to the nightingales, 
her thin little ankles moving unsteadily over the flagstones and her 
cigarette making a halo of smoke round her old fuzzed head as she 
paused, and listened, and went on again. Sweet Cherub moved at 
some distance from her, on the end of his string, his bright eyes quest- 
ing about the garden and his nose thoughtfully sifting the evening 
air. He had to be exercised in this fashion, with a string through his 
collar, because otherwise he inevitably ran round the back of the 
house and killed the marquise’s chickens, which were not always 
ready for killing. She did not really grudge him his bit of sport, but 
she hated him to get fleas, and after a visit to the hen-house he was 
always full of them, and would spend a disturbed evening beside her 
on the sofa, biting and snoring through all the thickets of his fur and 
struggling to reach inaccessible positions. 

The vigour of April, now thrusting up everywhere around in great 
profusion, worked its madness in André’s breast as well, for after 
lying awake for many nights listening to the nightingales, he came 
to a decision. The next time the marquise drove into Hyéres todoa 
little shopping and lunch with an elderly friend, her maid being busy 
upstairs and the cook asleep, he flattered Sweet Cherub into civility 
with some pieces of liver, led him out through the garden by the 
back way, along the field path, behind the convent, and finally, after 
a longer walk than either of them had dreamed of taking for years, 
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to a point a couple of miles along the road, where he caught the bus. 
The driver set him down at a country crossroads, in a landscape pat- 
terned with olive trees and vines; and it was only a little way from 
here, in a spot chosen for its nearness to a farm, that he securely tied 
the dog to a small tree. He was not, despite the provocations he had 
suffered, an unfeeling man, and he did not really desire the death of 
Sweet Cherub. He wished him only to be lost beyond recall, to be 
found and taken home, perhaps, by the farm children, and 
never again to trouble the peace of home. He left him finally, with 
many backward glances, standing with four feet firmly planted, ears 
pricked, tail curled, staring after André. Oddly enough—and his 
silence in the circumstances was ominous—he did not bark. 

André returned to the house the way he had gone, and his dusty 
and dishevelled state sufficiently explained by the emergency, at 
once raised the alarm. Where, he demanded quaveringly of the other 
servants, was madame’s little dog? He had been searching the garden, 
the fields, the road and even the village, and the animal was nowhere 
to be found. Together they searched through the long grass, exam- 
ined the chicken house a hundred times and looked under madame’s 
bed, in a mounting panic far from being assumed. What would she 
say when she came home? Who would be blamed? They talked and 
searched and wrung their hands and argued, but all to no purpose. 
The house was quiet, there was no echo of a bark, no scratching at 
any door, no officious tap of claws on the polished tiles, no crumbs 
or bones on the carpet, no pieces of cake. Except for the rumblings 
of guilt in André’s bosom the villa was at peace. 

That peace was instantly shattered at its mistress’s return. With a 
cry like the wail of a lost soul she rushed into the garden, clutching 
the bosom of her dress, ran unsteadily on her high heels over the 
stony paths, wildly calling on Sweet Cherub in French and English, 
searching high and low, stumbling and scratching herself against 
trees and bushes, refusing to listen to the answers to her frantic 
questions, weeping, at length, quite openly, as she ran to and fro. 

Her greatest terror, of course, was the busy road, where lorries ac- 
celerated for the hill and cars hooted and motor-bicycles screamed 
and whined in that piercing combination of speed and noise so dear 
to the Provencal heart; and it was here, with reckless persistence as 
the light faded, that she made her most desperate reconnaissances, 
darting out like a bat in the dusk from her open gate, avoiding death 
by a hair's breadth twenty times. André stumbled backwards and 
forwards between the gate and the house, imploring and wringing 
his hands, prepared, now, to confess all, to expiate his hideous sin by 
whatever suffering God should choose to lay upon him. He could not 
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make her hear, or she would not listen: he cupped his hand round his 
ear for her reply, but heard nothing. Nothing, that is, until a more 
than usually murderous scream of brakes had vibrated his old ear- 
drum, and he knew without seeing that the flitting bat had been 
brought down at last. 

About twelve hours after the marquise’s death, when there had 
been time to restore her to some appearance of dignity, to lay flowers 
and light candles around her in her darkened room, Sweet Cherub 
came nonchalantly home. He trotted up, with the air of a dog con- 
scious of every merit, trailing his piece of rope, and having got in by 
the back door went straight to the dining-room. A plate of food had 
been left in the usual place, and he attacked it wolfishly, rice, vege- 
tables and all, even looking all round the dish and hunting for crumbs 
on the carpet. He had had a long walk, had come through many ad- 
ventures and escapes, and had moreover missed three meals. He 
drank long and noisily from his water-bowl, lifted his leg for an 
instant against the table, and leapt stiffly on to the sofa, where he 
scratched and turned round among the cushions with little groans 
of pleasure before falling abruptly into a well-earned sleep. 

It was here that André found him when he came falteringly in to 
open the heavy shutters in the morning, to clear the unused glass and 
silver from the table, to curse himself and weep. And weep he did, 
kneeling down beside the sofa and bedewing the dog’s rough coat 
with heavy tears, so that Sweet Cherub felt them fall and twitched 
his fur crossly. 

It is more than a year, now, since all this happened, and the house 
is empty and for sale. The marquise’s affairs are taking a long time to 
settle; the garden is more neglected than ever; grass is growing on 
the paths, and nobody knows for certain what will happen. Mean- 
while the lawyers are allowing André to occupy the cottage, which 
is in a poor state of repair, and to act as caretaker. He is supposed to 
keep the gate locked and to see that nobody climbs into the house or 
breaks the windows; they know he is too old and feeble to do much. 
But his time is fully occupied in spite of his solitude, for he has 
dedicated himself with singular concentration to the service of the 
dog. It is for Sweet Cherub’s provisions rather than his own that he 
makes the daily excursion to the village, presenting himself as an 
involuntary target to traffic on every dangerous curve and causing 
the young men on motor-bicycles to swerve hilariously as they can- 
non up and down. He takes the dog for little walks in the evening, 
always on a string, avoiding the field path and the walk, favoured by 
lovers, behind the convent; some inner compulsion, which he has 
never cared to explain, keeps him faithful to the road. 
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As for Sweet Cherub, he is in fairly good health and condition for 
a dog of his age, but his temper is not very even because he is bored. 
He eats well, sleeps on André’s bed, barks at all comers and relieves 
himself where he chooses. Still, it is not what he is used to, and he 
despises it. He is not the dog to show civility to a servant. 


Philippe Jullian: Portobello Road 
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across to the slope of the Sacromonte. To the click of castanets 

nd the rhythmic clapping for the dance we walked in the 
moonlight down the path to the trickle of the river Darro and across 
into the streets of the Monte itself, the gipsy quarter of Granada. Our 
Spanish friend, Jaime, was taking us to see Lola Medina, the dancer. 
We climbed the zig-zag path in the transforming light, past the 
simple wooden doors of the caves and the dense plantations of 
prickly pear. Feeble candlelight came through the cracks in the doors 
and occasionally we heard the sound of singing. Then we came to a 
different world. Instead of a primitive cave we were in front of a 
forged iron gate, beyond which lay a flower-surrounded patio. Jaime 
had spoken of ‘Lola’s cave’ and had told us nothing of iron gates and 
patios; he smiled at our surprise and said that if we looked closer we 
should see that what appeared to be a charming villa was, indeed, a 
cave. A servant opened the gate and we entered the patio. The walls 
were flat and white-washed; doors and windows were in the positions 
you would expect them to be, but above there was no neat roof of red 
pantiles, only a continuation of rough rock sloping up the hillside. 
We stepped through the doorway into a large white-washed room 
brilliantly lit by electric bulbs set in the centre of a dozen shallow 
copper bowls; brass and copper pots of all sizes hung like metallic 
eyes on the granular surface of the walls and cupped the reflected 
light. The floor was made of azulejos tiles, some of them glazed and 
coloured and bearing the names of famous men of Granada; Manuel 
de Falla, Pedro de Alarcon, Federico Garcia Lorca. Above a simple 
chest six pairs of castanets hung from a rack, and above them a strik- 
ing portrait of Lola in the rose-madder skirt. Before I could look 
more closely at the portrait our hostess herself entered from a side 
room and received us with no great show of interest, indeed with an 
almost regal condescension. She was dressed, not in gipsy clothes, 
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but in a smart dress of clearest red that contrasted with her jet hair. 
From her face you knew that she was in her middle forties but her 
figure was that of a rounded girl, and soon you knew that you could 
never tire of the play of her eyes or the swift kaleidoscope of her ex- 
pressions. She spoke quietly in a sing-song voice and during the first 
half hour there was little temperament in her manner, and tempera- 
ment was the one thing we had expected to find in her. It was cold 
in the cave and she asked us to join her at her ‘brazero’. It was a 
brass dish containing a burning log, placed beneath a round table 
from which hung a brightly coloured cloth of heavy wool. Our legs 
went beneath the hangings of the cloth and soon the uninsistent heat 
travelled through our bodies. ‘I put sandalwood or herbs on the 
brazero sometimes,’ said Lola Medina. ‘I love scented woods and 
when I’m alone and lonely I put all I’ve got on the brazero until the 
whole cave is a sea of scent, and I just lie there listening to music on 
the gramophone— music from the East, that’s what I like best of all.’ 
A small keg of brandy was at hand and as we drank more and more of 
the pale red brandy of Paz Varela so the temperament began to 
appear. The long slim hands began to play an accompaniment to her 
speech, she laughed at her own jokes like the cut of a whip and 
banged the table and cried ‘Que pasa?’ when for a moment it seemed 
to her that the tension of the atmosphere had slackened. She decided 
that the two Englishmen would, after all, do, and told us that we 
were both her novios, her sweethearts. She roared with laughter at 
our gallantries, cried ‘Ole’, and cracked her fingers. 

Lola Medina was born on the Sacromonte in a cave some two 
hundred yards from the one where she now lives. Her parents were 
poor and she never learnt to read or write—her only education was 
in the singing and dancing of flamenco. Her father died when she 
was ten and within a year her mother had married again, to a man 
whom Lola grew to hate. Before she was thirteen she had left home 
and come to live in the cave in which we now sat—but in those days 
it had been a miserable hovel composed of only two small rooms 
furnished with a wooden chair and a mattress of dried leaves on the 
puddled earth. She had one flamenca dress and one petticoat, a 
privation she hated more than any. She would wear the dress when 
the petticoat was drying from the wash and earn a few pesetas by 
dancing in the street for tourists; when it was dirty she would wash 
it and spend the day in the cave wearing no more than her petticoat. 
During the winter her meals were usually a plate of chickpeas and a 
cutting of sugar-cane. She hated her poverty and hated even more the 
thought that her neighbours should think she hadn’t enough to eat. 
To show them that she ate as well as they she would collect egg- 
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shells from rubbish heaps and ostentatiously leave them on her own 
rubbish heap. This extreme poverty didn’t last long; Busnés, or 
gentile Spaniards, from Granada saw that she was no ordinary gipsy 
dancer, that she stood out among the rest as a subtle artist. She began 
to organize her own ‘zambras’ of dancing for the tourists but, unlike 
Carmen Amaya, she never left the Sacromonte to dance in theatres. 
Hers was an intimate art, she knew, and the great spaces of a theatre 
could never produce what flamenco singers and dancers call the 
‘duende’, the pure creative fire that must come to them before they 
can give their all. Today Lola Medina has an odd position in the 
society of Granada. Her legend has spread throughout the town and 
highly coloured stories about her abound; the gipsies themselves 
fear and reverence her while her many Busné friends treat her like 
minor royalty. Jaime said that no one would dream of visiting her 
without first telephoning and taking her a regalito of a bottle of 
brandy or a bunch of fifty carnations —for in spite of her wealth she, 
like La Golondrina, her local rival as a dancer, is still a child of the 
Sacromonte. A week before our first visit to the cave Granada had 
hummed with the story of the Governor of the province having been 
turned away from the gate because he had arrived with a party of 
friends without telephoning. We asked Lola about this and she 
cracked out a laugh. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I had friends with me that night, 
and I went to the gate myself and spoke to the Governor — he’s often 
been to the cave. “Hello Lola,” he said, “may we come in?”, and I pre- 
tended I didn’t know him and said, “Lola is away —I am her sister,” 
and before he could say anything I’d gone. Ay, that will teach him 
manners.’ 

It was during our walk back to the Alhambra hill from the Sacro- 
monte that Jaime told us for the first time that Lola had known 
Federico Garcia Lorca. The gipsies fascinated Lorca all his life, and 
the Sacromonte inspired much of his most popular book of poems, 
the Romancero Gitano. Night after night he would visit the hill and 
talk with the gipsies. Sometimes he would recite his poetry to a 
group of dancers and excite them to break into wild dances that 
would satisfy his own love of ‘duende’. Lola had been one of his 
closer gipsy friends and we decided that when we next went to the 
cave we would see what we could learn from her of Lorca. She had 
invited us to a party to celebrate her nameday, the Feast of Dolores, 
and on the following Friday evening we arrived at midnight to find 
the zambra well started, wine and cognac flowing and a riot of 
colour where the gitanas sat in a semi-circle round the guitarist. Lola 
was dressed in her usual rose-madder with a red carnation above her 


1 See Lorca’s essay ‘Duende’, in the Obras Completas, vol ii. 
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ear —taken, she told us, from the bouquet we had sent her earlier in 
the day. She had been entertaining since noon, guitarists and ac- 
cordionists from all over the hill had come to play in her honour, 
and friends and relations had called to wish her well and drink a 
glass of wine. Fandango followed seguidilla and when anyone asked 
Lola herself to dance she would murmur that she would dance when 
the mood came over her. In the early hours of the morning the mood 
came and she began to take out the pins that held her hair in place. 
She moved to the middle of the floor and slowly began her dance, a 
dance of the hands, the arms, the upper part of the body and, almost 
above all, of the face, which she transformed into a series of tragic, 
ecstatic masks as the mood of the dance changed; the long hair fell 
over her face as her head came forward and she threw it back with a 
sudden toss. An animal eroticism pulsated through her body, the 
tempo increased and then, at a second, she drew her head back, her 
body ceased to move and the music stopped in the middle, it seemed, 
of a sentence. 

As soon aé the dance had finished Lola’s face made an astonishing 
transformation from ecstasy to a kind of girlish shame, and as she 
sat down with us her hands went up to cover her cheeks. ‘I am sorry,’ 
she said, ‘when I dance something comes over me, I can’t help my- 
self, a fire goes through me, it’s like making love.’ Some minutes 
later, when she had calmed down, we decided to introduce the sub- 
ject of Lorca. ‘Federico!’ she exclaimed, ‘you know of Federico, do 
they know of him outside Spain as well?’ We told her his poetry was 
famous throughout the world and, after an incredulous glance, she 
went on: ‘Then I will tell you something, in this very corner we are 
sitting in Federico used to come to write his poems. That was when 
he was very young, perhaps eighteen or so, and nobody knew of him. 
I was thirteen then, when I first met him. He knew us all on the 
Sacromonte but | like to think he had a special fancy for me. He’d 
bring me sweets or money or food whenever he came, but he’d never 
just give it to me—always make me dance for my regalito. He loved 
asking questions— about my mother and father, how they’d treated 
me and what they said, stories about the family, what we gipsies 
thought about this and that, and he’d make me teach him words of 
our language, Calé. He’d go away often for months at a time but 
I always knew he would turn up again. I remember one lovely day 
when he took me to the fair at Loja and we were both photographed 
with our heads pushed through screens that had been painted with 
crazy figures—and I put mine’on a man’s body and he put his on a 
woman's. And all this time he’d often come up to spend an hour or 
two in my cave when | wasn’t there, and I’d ask him, “Federico, why 
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do you come to my cave when you have your beautiful home out 
on the vega’, and he’d say that he was writing poems about us gipsies 
and he liked to write in my cave, and, as I say, it was on a wooden 
chair in this corner that he wrote.’ 

The gitanas had begun their clapping once more and a young man 
was playing a fandango from Huelva on his guitar. His head hung 
down over the strings to display his fine crop of heavily oiled hair. 
“You need less brilliantine on your hair,’ cried one of the party 
amiably, ‘and more on your fingers, Paquito.’ Lola began to clap her 
hands and the stream of her story was lost for the moment. But 
before we left she asked us, since we had a car and appeared in- 
terested, if we should like to take her to the place where Lorca was 
shot and buried in August, 1976. 

When we arrived, two days later, to pick her up we found her sit- 
ting in the patio, wearing a red torero skirt and a plain black blouse, 
her hair hanging demurely in a bun at her neck. On her lap was a 
bunch of some fifty dark red carnations, in the centre of which was a 
solitary flower of greenish blue. She was silent during most of the 
ride, but warmed into speech as we approached the mountains. She 
told us that on the day the Nationalists arrested Lorca they took his 
chauffeur as well, intending to shoot them both. But at the last 
moment the chauffeur was spared and it was he who, with the return 
of peace, took Lola out to the Sierra de Viznar, to the place of execu- 
tion and burial. We asked Lola if the exact spot was known, remem- 
bering that Mr Gerald Brenan had been unable to find the grave itself 
during his investigations in 1949. ‘No,’ Lola smiled, ‘but the place is 
not large and I have chosen a place which I call the grave. What does 
jt matter? Federico’s body lies nearby.’ She told us that she made 
pilgrimages to the grave whenever she could and each time she 
would make a rough cross fron a branch—but always it had dis- 
appeared by the time of her next visit. She relapsed once more into 
silence, which she eventually broke when she told us how much she 
regretted the loss of her little mementoes of Lorca; he had given her 
little poems and she had photographs of him, but when he was mur- 
dered she grew frightened and burnt everything. 

The road climbed north-west from Granada, and before we 
reached the village of Alfacar it degenerated to little more than 
a goat-track. Caravanserais of donkey-carts held us up as they re- 
turned empty from Granada, where they had been with bread for 
the wealthier Granada families; for the water and the wheat of 
Alfacar combine to make the finest bread in Andalusia. We moved 
from the bright green fields of wheat higher into a harsher, rock- 
strewn landscape; a goat-track wound steeply up the hillside and we 
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began to meet the donkey loads of fuel logs and carbon that were 
being brought down to Alfacar from the higher slopes of the Sierra 
de Viznar. Below the great plain of Granada spread out in a pale blue 
mist, to the west, from the level plain suddenly rose the camel hump 
of a hill, the Sorrow of the Lovers. To the east, like a magnificent 
theatrical backdrop, lay the unending snow-covered slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada, clear-cut against the amethyst sky. Our route grew in 
harshness; towering above us was a peak of silver-grey granite, a 
white cross on its summit to mark a battlefield of the Civil War. 
Climbing still higher we turned into the opening of the col, granite 
peaks on either side forming a savage mouth wide-open to the sky, 
yet seeming ready to snap shut in a moment. Then, as is the way 
with cols, the climbing ceased and we came to an open space with a 
grove of pine-trees to one side where we could make out the remains 
of Falangist dug-outs. Thick, herb-tufted grass spread for half a mile 
towards a spur of hill, erratic blocks covered every visible slope like 
the strewn teeth of giants, and the only gentle sight was a flock of 
sheep moving slowly across the open area of grass. 

At this point Lola told us to stop and we walked with her some 
twenty yards from the roadside to where a single pine tree, three 
feet high, grew from a concentrated patch of rosemary and sage. The 


tree, said Lola, marked the grave. We knew that Lorca’s bones did. 


not lie beneath these bushes, yet it was difficult not to be moved in 
the presence of this simple, symbolical grave, to make, in the mind, a 
genuine obeisance. Perhaps it would have been more difficult had we 
known then that this col had been the execution yard for thousands 
from Granada and its province, that Lorca’s bones did not rest here 
alone. Lola untied the bunch of carnations and threw them one by 
one among the tall herbs. As she placed the last flower, the green blue 
carnation, at the foot of the tree, she murmured the line of Lorca’s 
‘Verde que te quiero verde’’. She walked some paces backwards and 
fell to her knees, where she remained for two minutes, her lips 
moving in a rapid, mumbled prayer. Then we walked with her to the 
pine grove and broke off a branch to make a cross, which we bound 
at its joint with some string Lola had brought with her. We returned 
to the grave and Lola pushed the cross into the earth beside the little 
pine tree. We stood in silence for a moment and then Lola clapped 
her hands and said, ‘Huye, let us go’. 

She brightened on the return journey and talked a great deal. At 
the foot of the pass we came to a solitary house near a spring and she 
suggested that the motorcar was thirsty and needed a drink of white 
wine. We sat in the patio of the house with a bottle of strong wine 
1 Literally ‘Green how | love you green’. 
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and a plate of black olives sprinkled with sage. Lola needed no en- 
couragement now to talk of Lorca. 

‘It was when I was about twenty-three,’ she began. ‘Federico had 
been away and had come to meet his old friends on the Sacromonte. 
We were sitting.in-the inner cave— you remember I told you the 
big room was divided into two small ones in the old days. He had 
been questioning me about all sorts of things and reading me his 
poems and watching me to see what my face did when I heard this 
thing and that. I remember I told him | got a horrible pain in the 
stomach at one of the poems and he slapped his knee and said that 
was just right. Then suddenly he told me to dance, told me to wear 
an Oriental costume I had—you know, two round things over the 
breasts and a skirt. I lit some incense and then began to dance. Not 
flamenco, something much softer than that—eastern—I love the 
East. I just stood where I was and danced with my body, my arms 
and my face—moved my body like a snake. Then something began 
to come over me in the way it often does when I dance. I felt I was 
leaving my body. And Federico seemed to know what had happened. 
He began to speak, not ordinary words, and he didn’t seem to be 
speaking to me at all. It was like a huge poem that I couldn’t under- 
stand, except that he was making it up as he went along. We went 
on for what seemed like hours and got wilder and wilder. Ay, yes 
it was real ecstasy. Then suddenly I collapsed and Federico had to 
pick me up. We didn’t speak for some minutes and then he said, 
“Lola, we shall never know whether we’ve been visited by an angel 
or a devil, whether we’ve been in heaven or in hell. We shall never 
know anything like this again’. We never did. That was the closest 
Federico and I ever got to each other.’ 

She looked away up the mountainside towards the col where 
Lorca lay. He was, as she knew, one of thousands lying in their shal- 
low pits in the barrancas of the sierras. For us and the world he was 
the chosen symbol of that terrible political martyrdom; for her he 
had been a man she had known and who had been pointlessly mur- 
dered. Her eyes lowered and she looked across to the spring of pure 
mountain water that was surrounded by clusters of violets. No 
scene could have been prettier, more peaceful, and it was not till 
later that we discovered this place had been the clearing house for 
those who were trundled out daily from Granada to their death. 
They had drunk at this spring for the last time. The violets would 
not have been there that arid August but the grass, kept fresh by the 
spring, would have been as green the day Lorca made his last march 
up the hillside to dig his grave. 
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Those who were far inland 

Saw, for a moment, the approaching tempest, 

A sudden animal raging across the woods, 

Bend each tree as a current sways weeds in water. 
The racing beast turned the landscape to a storm track 
Till it hit the house, cracked the double windows 

And blew the barn door to leave empty hinges. 


And this after it had been broken 

On the cliffs and high hills that intervened to the shore, 
This —far inland in a valley soliloquy 

Where in stifling summers the stream forgets its escape 
And almost ceases to talk of a fabled sea. 


It was only when the surprising night had gone 

That, like flotsam hurled with an eddy to lodge in a cleft 
Among dry rocks, news of the broken coast 

Flooded inland. 


The air where birds unconcerned were drifting again 
Was alive with hourly messages from the sea: 
Roads linked the land for help to the disaster, 
Rivers, swollen miles up, led again to the sea. 

But the delicate structure of sequence is drowned with the land 
And these days are in no season; they recall frames 
In an uncle’s sepia hall—with him in a punt 

Poling the main street past submerged shop fronts — 
But no lives lost there: recalled more 

The fireman’s helmet in a mothballed cupboard, 
Recalled Southampton burning. 
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But we inland, watching the buds grow out, 

Can think but never know what corn land will be like 

Where no green shoot will spring for five more years; 

And we inland, intent on our sprouting hedges, 

Can think but never hear what sea pastures are like 

With the walls down like pebbles and the tides flowing over the land. 
With a fir tree for symbol still to watch in the wind 

We have time to collect statistics and erect some comfort 

From appeals and tin boxes passed from hand to hand: 

But they have only the sea and the tides returning. 


Storing a view before the failure of sunlight 

We blow on our fingers and know an East wind coming 
Which will snatch the rags of a tramp to reveal a shadow, 
In our minds, of a king, and there he’ll nobly suffer. 

Only so, inland or flying over the channel, 

Hearing the wind or watching the distant water 

We glimpse, for a moment, the fullness of the tide. 
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Ivan Bunin: 
The Harpstring Broken 
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that old Russian air breathed by Turgeney and Chekhov and so 

curiously many more, sometimes by Gorki too; a unique cur- 
rent, tormented and violent but most often enormously mild, like a 
great grey avuncular overcoat, fur-trimmed, that embraces us in a 
mist made up of gentle sunlight, frost, mud and the human heart. 
They always had time to give you the smells of the country and the 
streets, they always had time to tell you how the sunlight seemed at 
that precise moment of season and place and year, they always had 
time. More moving than most measures of high drama are the long 
minutes (thirty seconds?) of silence on a Chekhov stage. 

Ivan Alexeyevich Bunin has been mixed too easily in many minds 
with Russians of ‘minor’ repute—Kuprin, Andreyev and others. 
He also suffers from having written few works of ponderable length, 
and none of these his best, so that he suffers the usual fate of the 
writer of few and short prose pieces—he is felt somehow to be 
sketchy. This happens neither in music nor in poetry nor in paint- 
ing. But that is an old tale. I mention it here only because I believe he 
should be elevated to a place beside Chekhov and Turgenev. His work 
is not the same as theirs, but it is of equal worth. 

Bunin is best known and liked in this country, in translation, for 
the novella The Gentleman from San Francisco. It is a fine work, but 
as so often happens, overshadows his equally beautiful shorter 
pieces by the mass of its length. Natalya, Roosya, In Paris, even The 
Riverside Inn and Henry* dig as deeply and move over as many 
metres of heartground. These stories are involved with great crises, 
or the most memorable moments of a man’s life— yet are told within 
the economy of a ‘short story’. But in Bunin’s economy there is 


Be has died. With him has gone forever the last breath of 


*T use here the English titles as translated in the volume Dark Avenues 
(John Lehmann Ltd). 
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lavish expenditure with very few coins, coins of the softest and 
whitest gold. They are mostly love stories, or stories of soulful 
eroticism, and they are told as events that occurred somewhere in 
the remembered past; and for that they live the sharper, as a scene 
turned over and loved in the memory loses the untidiness of life and 
assumes the finely comprehensible quality of a valued picture 
framed by the bone of the mind. 

Exiles in time, they are no less exiles in place. Bunin wrote them 
from his own place of exile in the Alpes Maritimes during the 
‘thirties—a man of some sixty years looking back both at lost youth 
and a lost loved land. How many times he used the word ‘Russian’! 
‘The Russian countryside’, ‘in Russian style’; or implied it, or 
lingered with his pen over the names of towns and particular streets, 
little of which would have come naturally had he been writing in 
Russia. It is the dreaming of a man looking back. And all the better, 
the purer, even the livelier for that. For the method provokes sim- 
plicity. When he writes: ‘One fine, frosty day in Moscow I sat in the 
study of his sunny flat in Vozdvizhenka Street’, the simplicities of 
frost and sunniness and the flat and street-name and city are enough 
for him; no artifice, no imagery is needed; and for us who were never 
there it is somehow enough too—our minds supply the detail. 

Vozdvizhenka Street! A doubt arises: how much, with writers such 
as Bunin, are we spellbound by the Russian Magic itself? By a be- 
witched favour for anything that smacks of the sacred fountain of 
nineteenth-century Russian letters? So much of the great and good 
flowed then that we may easily be predisposed well towards any 
writing that evokes the birch forest and the samovar, evenings on the 
Arbat and steamheated expresses carrying Porfiry and Mityas to the 
snowbound boulevards of Moscow, Kiev, St Petersburg. My own 
favourite opening for a Russian story can be found in Gorki’s diary: 

‘One night in a dirty little public house, in the smoky atmosphere 
of half-drunken happy-go-lucky people, a man still young but badly 
battered by life said to me, “My life was ruined by Malashin the 
telegraph clerk”’.’ ; iiee 

But I do not mean that kind of magic. Bunin would never give him- 
self so much away. His is more the lilac mystery —the smells of a 
summer’s evening in the forest, the gleam of gaslit frost in the city 
night. He is never too sweet, he loves these things honestly — and a 
sentence or two later will exorcise any suggestion of sugar. with a 
wry bite, a caustic twinkle. It would be interesting to take a whole 
story, and see how far the atmosphere relies on Russian Magic or 
pure magic: let us substitute names like Doreen and Gladys for 
Natalya and Sonia, whisky for vodka, roast beef for sturgeon, 
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Tewkesbury for Voronezh and so on. I have done this—and it 
revealed the opposite to what I had half-suspected. Never had Gladys 
moved with such grace, never had Tewkesbury smelled so sweet or 
appeared so clearly. The original of Gladys, Sonia, was not a particu- 
larly Russian character: she was simply a good-looking young 
woman, nothing more than Gladys herself. Yet in my English trans- 
position the heart and the grace of Gladys were revealed in a manner 
properly due to her, but seldom in English letters granted. 

It is difficult to quote from Bunin. One may perhaps point an 
effect here, a felicity there: but far more important than his state- 
ment sentence by sentence is the interdependence of these sentences 
—for a most telling quality of his art is compression, each sentence 
contains a greater invisible importance of contrast or reiteration, of 
time-spinning or time-halting, than could be shown by the part 
quoted separately from the whole. It is said that in the Russian he is 
a great stylist: this is not always evident in translation. Sometimes 
for a few seconds one feels strangely caught in a bog of Pegspaper- 
ism. But naiveté and simplicity are of course intended—and one is 
soon in any case released. In Natalya, when the narrator is sitting 
with her in a garden and mouths ecstatically such as: ‘Natalya, what 
a wonderful colour your hair is! And your pigtail is just a little 
darker, the colour of ripe Indian corn....’ and ‘Natalya, look, a 
woodpecker!’ — these are suddenly followed by: 

‘Look, one would think they were dried-up grey worms.’ 

“What, where?’ 

I pointed to the bench beside us, covered with dry greyish birds’ 
droppings: 

‘Isn't it true?’ 

I seized and pressed her hand, bubbling over and laughing with 
happiness: 

‘Natalya, Natalya!’ 

And at other times when the gaslight and the lilac, the sense of the 
past may seem to overlay the story a little too strongly for comfort, 
we are sharply brought to heel— with what? With an electric kettle. 
(Ash Wednesday.) 

For the truth is that Bunin did not write of times so very long ago. 
It is the force of his own exile, coupled with a poetic manner of 
writing in its essence dreamlike, that so enchants his atmosphere. 
And whereas he is careful to perforate romantic passages when they 
balloon too large, he seems intent also to stick a pin in the Russian 
Magic itself. How often he points the intrusion of the West into his 
country: ‘She opened the door with a small English latch-key’. ‘He 
smells of English eau-de-cologne.’ ‘The chandeliers glittered in The 
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Prague, the Portuguese string orchestra was playing in the midst. . . .’ 
But perhaps I am overstraining, perhaps this only stresses the old 
lethargic Russia’s acceptance of alien ‘improvement’ or culture— 
either as a backward country desiring the new or an all-embracing 
mother-bear able to absorb anything (for the towers of the Kremlin 


_ have ‘something Kirghiz’ and there are ‘Ukrainian blouses’). Perhaps 


also I overstress his exactitude of Russian street-names and other 
typicalities— perhaps this simply results from Bunin’s acute sense of 
place: for the backgrounds of Constantine, Nice, Vienna and else- 
where play an important part in other stories. ‘The Vienna station 
smelt of gas, coffee and beer’—what could be more simply evoca- 
tive? Yet with these places outside Russia there are not so many 
street-names. 

But it is all part too of Bunin the sensual. Bunin paints as he writes: 
he licks with his eyes the skins and hair of his characters, he tastes 
on his tongue the colour of skies, streets, fields. He is the kind of 
painter who uses few strokes of thick pigment, yet conveys magi- 
cally an atmosphere fine as a feather. The Gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco dresses in his luxurious hotel on Capri: ‘Having shaved, 
washed, and dexterously arranged several artificial teeth .. . he drew 
on to his strong old body, with its abdomen protruberant from ex- 
cessive good living, his cream-coloured silk underwear . . . the flabby 
skin in the recess under his Adam’s apple . . . face dove-blue from 
the over-tight collar. . . .. And of a Petersburg whore, whose naked 
heels in backless satin slippers are like white turnips: ‘. . . he thought, 
glancing at the large pores of her chalk-white thickly powdered face, 
at her cracked orange-coloured lips, at her terrible stuck-on eye- 
lashes, and the grey parting which streaked the middle of her smooth 
black hair, but he was already quite intoxicated by the size and 
whiteness of that naked body, by the round breasts whose red tips 
were somehow very small, and by the soft buttocks pressing heavily 
on his knees.’ 

And so much more—the parting in the white-waved hair of a 
headmistress, the little rosy moles showing between the bare slightly 
powdered shoulder-blades of the San Franciscan’s daughter, the 
moles that covered the brown body of mysterious marshy Roosya, 
the shady streak of dark down softening the red lips of the student 
in Ash Wednesday. But again these cannot altogether usefully be 
quoted because they are single brush strokes inseparable from the 
whole. It is this sensuality, superb and loving, of touch and smell 
and sound as well as sight, that leads him so often to describe what 
people do rather than why they do it—again leaving the reader to 
supply much from his own feelings, gastric and cardiac juices stimu- 
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lated by an exactly pictured situation. He prefers statement to ex- 
planation. 

And it is almost the same with his characters themselves. They 
are seldom people of peculiar individual trait—though there are 
several exceptions, such as Musa, a lady after Dr Sacher-Masoch’s 
heart, and the food-loving soul-searcher of Ash Wednesday. Usually 
he chooses people who really are more difficult to deal with: al- 
though it may be true that there is no such thing as an ‘ordinary’ 
person, Bunin’s characters are chosen as near to this conception as 
possible. They are young officers, commercial travellers, beautiful 
voung girls or just richish middle-aged cosmopolitans: even the 
closely described Gentleman could be multiplied a hundred times by 
the coefficient ‘American Millionaire’. They are all frame-work types, 
and left as such the better to express universal emotions of the 
simplest and most tragic kind. As might be the Dame aux Camélias, 
the lady loved by Le Grand Meaulnes, and even the strangely heroic 
beast in The Green Hat. 

Yet these are not perhaps exact examples, they are nearly mythi- 
cal creatures and carry with them the unease of myth—near to the 
sense of ‘I have been here before’: but Bunin’s people and tragedy, 
though as universal, are very real and, however heartstrung, very 
much down to earth. Notice that, even in these very short pieces. he 
is seldom content only to illustrate an episode: he is after more, he 
is after a whole lifetime. After telling the episode. he adds his most 
telling last paragraphs—and these are no fabricator’s tricks. Their 
reason is to express time. As love is requited, suddenly the lines: ‘In 
December she died in Geneva after premature childbirth’. Or: ‘That 
was in February of the terrible year, 1917. He was staying there in 
the country for the last time in his life.’ Or he takes longer over it, 
but has the same intention, as in the beautiful end of Gentle Breath- 
ing or the terrible Steamer Saratov. I can see that some could feel 
this too obvious an artifice —but if it does work with you, it gives 
those few pages something of the length and breadth of a novel. It is 
his final extension of intense compression. 

And it is part of what he is out to express, always, in his art: not 
a frisson, not a reformation, not anything particular — but always the 
whole, a nostalgic wonder at the mystery of life in this world, of 


love, of the strangeness of beauty and the beauty of grief, and of 
death. 
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Letter from Rome 


REICH! 


since the end of the war, and yet it still retains much of the 
charm of the picturesque which it always used to possess. 
There are moments when walking along the streets in the centre of 
Rome you are struck by the contrast in atmosphere; at one moment 
you seem to be in a great city, an august capital, weighed down by 
an ancient and continuous tradition, and at the next moment, as you 
pass by the taverns where the local inhabitants assemble to drink 
their glass of wine and play their cards, you seem to be in a rustic 
village, far away in the country. The children run across and play in 
the little seventeenth century square, the young men gather together 
to gossip in one corner, and the tradition of Italian country life pur- 
sues its course undisturbed and unruffled. 

When I think of Italian literature, music or painting today, I am 
immediately reminded of this startling contrast in life in Rome. 
Rome has only been the capital of Italy for about eighty years. Even 
today the population is just about two million, though it has in- 
creased more rapidly during the last ten years. It is a city of civil 
servants, artisans, small craftsmen and shopkeepers. There are no 
large industries. The educated middle classes are in a minority, and 
have to struggle to survive. Far poorer than their English counter- 
parts, they can scarcely afford to buy books. The lack of society, and 
the absence of intellectual curiosity, have made the task of Italian 
writers a more difficult one than is commonly supposed in England. 
The average circulation of a novel in Italy is far lower than in 
England or France. Even a successful novelist, like Alberto Moravia, 
will sell almost as many copies of his English translation as he will 
of the original in Italy, and probably twice as many of the American 
edition. It is important to remember the difficulties confronting 
Italian writers, and, for that matter, Italian painters, sculptors and 
composers. It is hard for a writer to live by his writing. This means 
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he nearly always has to take on another job, teaching, journalism, 
or working on the Italian radio. ‘ ; 

Since the end of the war and the collapse of Fascism, Italian 
writers and artists have become more acutely aware of the social 
conditions which constitute their background. Perhaps as a reaction 
to the academic literature produced under Fascism and to the Ivory 
Tower attitude of many writers and painters at that time, the film 
producers, writers and painters have been aiming at what they term 
neo-realism. This is most noticeable in the better Italian films. I 
choose the word ‘better’ deliberately, because there is a tendency in 
England to imagine that all Italian films are ‘neo-realist’, poetic, 
imaginative and subtle, whereas, unfortunately, of the hundred and 
twenty odd films which are produced every year in Italy (and the 
annual production of films in Italy is higher than that of any other 
European country) the majority are unbelievably second-rate and 
vulgar, worse even than their Hollywood prototypes. 

Italian films after the war sought to give an interpretation of 
every-day Italian life, and, during the last few months in Rome and 
elsewhere in Italy, there has been considerable discussion about the 
pros and cons of ‘neo-realism’. In the immediate post-war era Italian 
films cost very little to make, and it was possible for the producer to 
secure financial backing without too many strings attached. 
Recently this has proved more difficult. And the quality of Italian 
films has deteriorated. Too often the producer has had to com- 
promise. There have, however, been some excellent films during the 
last few months; I Vitelloni, produced by Fellini, a satire on the pur- 
poseless life of young, middle-class Italians, with a little money, in 
the provinces, contains several poetic passages, and provides con- 
siderable insight into Italian provincial life. It is imaginative, ironical 
and tremendously vital. Villa Borghese, produced by Franciolini, 
concentrates on describing different scenes in the principal Public 
Gardens of Rome, scenes inspired by different strata of society but 
knit together by the central theme of love. J Vinti, produced by 
Antonioni, sets out to portray three characteristic crimes of middle- 
Class youth in the post-war era, in England, France and Italy. For 
England, English actors have been chosen, and for France and Italy 
actors of the respective countries. The English episode, based on the 
story of a young man who wrote in the News of the World an article 
describing how easy it was to commit the perfect crime, is the most 
successful of the three, perhaps because it is better acted, and per- 
haps, too, because it has suffered less from censorship. Anni facili, 
produced by Luigi Zampa, and a sequel to Anni difficili (Vitaliano 
Brancati, the Sicilian novelist, wrote the scripts of both films), was 
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delayed by censorship and finally released in an abridged version. A 
satire on the corruption of post-war Italy, it purports to show the 
difficulties of an honest, industrious Sicilian school-teacher who 
finally accepts a bribe from a student who is anxious to pass an 
examination. He is discovered, tried and sentenced. The queues in 
ministries, the rhetoric of the Sicilian landlord (former Fascist 
Mayor turned demagogue), the reunion of former Fascist bosses, all 
these and other scenes are portrayed with irony and humanity. The 
story of the little school-teacher’s struggle and fall is moving and 
tragic, and the film as a whole faithfully records certain of the less 
attractive aspects of contemporary Italian life. 

I mention Italian films in great detail, because the film is perhaps 
the medium through which Italians have found their most complete 
self-expression in recent years. Italian films possess a unique quality 
which films of other countries have not achieved. Moreover pro- 
ducers like De Sica, Luchino Visconti, Castellani, Zampa and Emmer 
are men of creative talent who have contributed much towards 
making the film an art; and Italian producers have enlisted the col- 
laboration of writers of the calibre of Moravia and Brancati. 

It is curious that in spite of the vitality of the Italian cinema, the 
theatre in Rome, or, for that matter, in Italy altogether should be 
moribund. There are very few theatres in Rome, and the standard of 
acting is low. Most of the plays performed are English or French. 
Recently a tolerable performance of The Living Room was given (in 
Italian) in Rome, and had a run of more than a month (a long run 
for Rome). The Deep Blue Sea of Terence Rattigan was also moder- 
ately successful. The Italian contribution to the theatre would seem 
largely to be concentrated in the dialect theatre, of which the most 
talented exponent is Eduardo De Filippo, dramatist, actor and pro- 
ducer, who, together with his sister, and, sometimes, with his 
brother as well, produces his own plays in Neapolitan dialect. There 
is also a Genoese company which produces plays in Genoese dialect. 
This year in Rome, the theatre has been dull; there has been nothing 
to compare with the superb production of The Three Sisters which 
was put on a year ago at the Eliseo theatre by Luchino Visconti, or 
even with the acting of Hamlet last year by Vittorio Gazmann. The 
Mandragola has been revived, in an unexpurgated edition. Machia- 
velli lacks the supreme gifts of a dramatist, and, though amusing 
in passages, the Mandragola is really rather a tedious play, as it 
threads its way to a laboured and foregone conclusion. The element 
of surprise, so constant in Boccaccio, is missing in the Mandragola, 
although the plot is inspired by a story from the Decameron. 

As you will have gathered, the last few months have not been 
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remarkable for any great creative activity. It has been rather a 
period of questioning. Apart from the controversy about the con- 
temporary Italian cinema—a controversy in which writers, journ- 
alists, film critics and producers have participated—there has been 
an attempt to arouse interest in the theatre in Rome by the forma- 
tion of an Arts Theatre Club. The weekly symphony concerts of the 
Orchestra of Santa Cecilia have improved in quality after the ap- 
pointment of Maestro Previtali as the permanent conductor and 
musical director of the orchestra. The opera, too, has recovered some 
of its former glory, and excellent performances of Don Giovanni 
(produced and conducted by Herbert Van Karajan) and Falstaff have 
been given at the Opera House. 

Literary reviews seem to flourish. Botteghe Oscure must now be in 
its sixth year, and continues to appear regularly every six months, 
and maintains a consistently high standard. It is certainly the best 
review of its kind in Europe. Nuovi Argomenti, a literary review 
edited by Alberto Moravia and Alberto Carocci, which was first 
published about a year ago, comes out once every two months, and 
has printed some interesting short stories of younger Italian writers. 

None of the more distinguished Italian novelists—such as 
Moravia, Brancati, or Pratolini—have published novels recently. 
There has indeed been a dearth of good novels or short stories. It is 
undoubtedly more difficult for a young writer to get his work ac- 
cepted by a publisher in Italy than in England, but the few novels of 
younger writers which have appeared have not been very remark- 
able. 

Le libere donne di Magliano, a novel by Mario Tobino, gives an im- 
pressive description of life in a lunatic asylum, moving, terrifying 
and realistic. Anna Maria Ortese, in her volume of short stories, 
Il mare non bagna Napoli, succeeds in evoking the atmosphere of 
contemporary Naples in a manner unlike any other Italian writer. 
She avoids the pitfalls of sentimental journalism and gives a realistic 
picture of Neapolitan life. This is, as far as I know, her first complete 
work, and the short stories show considerable literary talent and are 
full of promise for the future. 

Il Sergente nella neve, by Mario Rigoni Stern, faithfully records 
the experiences of a sergeant during the retreat from Russia in the 
last war. The simplicity and the absence of rhetoric make of this 
little book something unique in Italian literature, where books about 
war easily degenerate into empty rhetoric and bombast. 

There have been some interesting exhibitions of pictures. In par- 
ticular, Renato Guttuso, Massimo Campigli and Corrado Cagli held 
a joint exhibition at the Galleria Schneider, a new and (for Rome) 
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large and well-lit gallery near the Piazza Magnamelli. The exhibition 
was especially well chosen and arranged, and the pictures of these 
three very different painters were not separated and placed in dif- 
ferent rooms, but set next to each other, thus heightening the con- 
trast, and emphasizing the qualities of Guttuso and Campigli. As far 
as Guttuso was concerned it was a retrospective exhibition, ranging 
from 1948 to the present day. This series of pictures not only con- 
firmed his reputation as a considerable landscape painter, but it went 
further in that it showed that it is still possible to paint clearly and 
well in a purely narrative manner. His attempt to depict reality is 
often successful, except when he descends to the level of political 
propaganda, and there is a lyrical quality in many of his pictures 
which is strangely beautiful. He has the courage to paint landscapes 
or scenes or figures, which are representational, intelligible and 
beautiful, and in so doing has given painting once more a real func- 
tion. He has also influenced many younger painters to abandon the 
arid path of sterile, cerebral abstraction. His pictures are infused 
with a warm humanity, and his sense of colour and form have made 
great progress during the last few years. In another exhibition at the 
Pincio Gallery, it was possible to see some of his more recent draw- 
ings, and I was struck by his masterly powers of draughtsmanship. 

The pictures of Campigli aslo showed to advantage at the 
Schneider Gallery, as, seen side by side with works of other painters, 
they are enhanced and lose that slight suggestion of monotony which 
they acquire when placed next to one another. 

Painting is perhaps the most vital of the Arts in Italy today. There 
is an abundance of good painting. Morandi continues to paint those 
wonderfully satisfying pictures of bottles and vases and small 
objects. In addition to Guttuso and Campigli in Rome, Mafai, Ves- 
pignani, Musich, and Muccini, are painting well. Minguzzi (in 
Bologna) has done some remarkable sculptures. And Marino Marini 
(in Milan) is perhaps at the height of his form. 

In this letter I have attempted to give a brief survey of the litera- 
ture, theatre, cinema, painting and sculpture in Rome during the 
last few months. Any such review must of necessity be cursory and 
selective, but if there is a lull in literary activity, and perhaps a slight 
decline (though only a slight one) in the Italian cinema, it is pleasant 
to be able to close on a more optimistic note when remembering the 
pictures and sculpture one has seen either in exhibitions or private 
studios during the last few moments, pictures and sculptures which 
are often of rare beauty and promise. 
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Sir, 

Mr James Michie, as I gather from your notes on the contributors to 
your first issue, is aged 26. My age is 31, and I am wondering whether 
this places me in the generation for which Mr Michie, in his tribute 
to the late Dylan Thomas, claims to speak. In case it does, I should 
like to dissociate myself from Mr Michie’s remarks. He declares: 

‘Whatever our ideas may be about the artist’s place or responsi- 
bility in society, we all cherish an archetypal picture of the Poet, 
just as we do of the King. We may have monarchs who dress and 
behave like us, or slightly better; we may have forced them demo- 
cratically to do it; but half of us wants the bold, bad, gorgeous kings 
and queens back again. It’s the same with our poets. They may dis- 
“guise themselves protectively as business men nowadays, but is that 
what the public really wants? Dylan was wild and generous, flam- 
boyant, unpredictable, religious, ribald and thirsty. . . .’ 

I really wish Mr Michie would speak for himself, and not wish his 
adolescent fantasies upon ‘us’. If he likes his kings and poets in 
blatant technicolour, that is his concern; but I object to being as- 
sured that that is how I like them too. I hope I take my royalism 
more seriously than he does; and I know I take my poets more 
seriously. If Dylan Thomas was really so serious an artist as every- 
one tells us he was, then to appreciate him at this puerile level is an 
insult to his memory. 

Indeed, Mr Michie himself seems to waver. For when it comes to 
the point ‘we’, it appears, shelter behind the backs of ‘the public’ — 
‘is that what the public really wants?” And what the public really 
wants, it appears, is a poet that is wild and generous, ribald and 
thirsty, etc. Indeed it is too true. That is what the public wants, and 
Mr Michie is only one among many who are ready to give it to them. 
Poets, of course, as we all know, are to be recognized only by the 
poems they write, not by whether they are thirsty or abstemious, 
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generous or stingy — but of course there’s no money in that, for that 
isn’t what the public wants at all. This larger-than-life vulgarized 
archetype that Mr Michie so eagerly fosters is the greatest enemy of 
the true poet, who wants to live and be recognized in the poems he 
writes and nowhere else. 

The death of Dylan Thomas was very sad, and it is plain that some 
of the poems he wrote are going to be remembered for a very long 
time. But to say that ‘now he has gone, something like a panic 
descends on the world of letters’, and that his death ‘leaves English 
Poetry as desolate as did the death of Pope’ — this betrays, not just a 
lack of proportion, but a scandalous irresponsibility about what 
poetry is and what the poetic tradition is. Yes, Thomas’s death was 
sad. But the saddest thing about it, to my mind, was the fulsome 
ballyhoo which it evoked on both sides of the Atlantic. I can only 
regret that in a first issue otherwise so promising and lively you 
should have found room for a vulgarity that can do nothing but 
harm to the memory of Dylan Thomas. 


Dublin Donald Davie 


Sir, 

Today I have purchased the first number of The London Magazine, 
an event for which I have eagerly waited. And tonight I have read it 
from cover to cover. Indeed, once I had started it, I experienced a 
longing so rarely-great that nothing disturbed me until my self- 
willed task was completed. With this letter | want to thank you for 
so much pleasure, for so much hope that the book has given to me. 
It seems to contain the best of every aspect of fine literature, as well 
as being so splendidly produced and assembled, and so beautifully 
printed. I cannot think of a single item which I would like to see 
changed in future numbers, the volumes of which I fervently hope 
will greatly exceed those of its predecessor of the same name. 

May I try to tell you of the pleasure and of the hope afforded to 
me this evening? ' 

Next Thursday I have to go into the Army for my two years’ 
National Service; translated into the terms of one who is known to 
his friends as a ‘literary fanatic’, I know that this call-up will mean 
one of the greatest wrenches which | shall ever experience, the 
leaving behind of my treasured volumes of poetry and prose. | have 
lived alone in one room for several months; alone, without even 
the company of a wireless or of a gramophone, both of which I am 
very fond; alone, and yet not alone, for I have lived in the company, 
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as it were, of the varied characters from the novels, and in the com- 
pany of the authors and poets, whose selves are unknown to me 
except through their writings. For these months, during which time 
I have known much ill-health and suffering, my only constant com- 
panions have been these beloved books, both old and contemporary, 
both well known and rarely known. 

Since I received notice of my call-up, I have tried to decide which 
six volumes (for I cannot comfortably carry around with me more 
than that limited number!) mean most to me at the present time; 
which six volumes should accompany me on my travels. That 
decision is still not made, but now the need for it seems so less im- 
portant, for your London Magazine has entered my life. And in its 
pages seems to be contained the very essence, the summary, of all 
that my library affords to me, even if some of my favourite authors 
were not, and, because of the lack of space, obviously could not be, 
represented in the first number. 

When Number Two of the first volume of The London Magazine 
arrives at wherever | shall be stationed, I shall be in the midst of my 
initial six-weeks’ training, when, I am assured by those who have 
already known the hazards of National Service, I shall most long for 
home and for my books. It will be then that I shall renew, and per- 
haps multiply, the pleasure of this evening; it will be then that your 
magazine will delight me, and bridge the gap which National Ser- 
vice enforces between one’s home and its comforts and oneself. 

Can these few sentences tell you of the happiness which has been 
mine this evening, of the lessened degree of dull despair? I shall be 
ever grateful for the hope and the comfort I discovered today on a 
bookstall in Birmingham, as well as for the urging power contained 
in your publication to struggle to better my own writings, in order 
that one day I may see my own mean name among those of the 
mighty in the list of the contributors to The London Magazine. 

Once again, congratulations and thank you. 


Birmingham Andrew Neeld 
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GEORGE ELIOT by Robert Speaight. (Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d.) 


This short critical and biographical study, contributed by Robert 
Speaight to the interesting new English Novelist series, outlines the 
main events of George Eliot’s life, discusses each of her new novels 
in a separate chapter, and altogether presents an intelligent, sym- 
pathetic, sensitively balanced introduction to her extraordinary 
career. May it succeed as it should in its proper task of returning the 
reader to the fountain head, the books themselves; and may these 
comments provide merely another signpost to the creative source. 
The written and spoken views of writers on other writers on other 
writers seem to me sometimes to crowd too thick and fast, furnish- 
ing the landscape with a succession of short cuts, blind alleys, 
grottoes, follies, statues, bandstands, refreshment rooms and other 
obstacles impeding the once natural prospect. 

So far, it seems that the weight of critical attention from Henry 
James onward to the present day has been predominantly mas- 
culine. Were it not for Joan Bennett’s excellent brief study and Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s superb essay (neither of which Mr Speaight mentions 
in his biography), one would be tempted to conjecture that she alone 
among women novelists has less appeal for her own sex than for 
men. (There is of course Elizabeth Hanson’s part in the biography by 
Laurence Hanson and herself—which regrettably I have not yet 
read.) Indeed, much can be found at surface level in the work and 
personality of George Eliot to support and to explain this supposi- 
tion. She is not a spell-binder—in, say, the Bronte sense—not a 
novelist for addicts; and the female novel-reading public has crav- 
ings, addictions, to which the male is less susceptible. Her world is 
not close or cosy or subjectively intense. She commands and de- 
mands a certain intellectual detachment, a grasp of broad ideas, an 
interest in current affairs, a knowledge of the structure of society; 
in general a suspension of boredom with her gradual sometimes 
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ponderous architectural methods. Her characters, although funda- 
mentally presented in personal dramatic conflict, are at the same 
time in a non-personal relation with their background. And all this 
does add up to a more typically masculine outlook and equipment. 
Besides, there is that moral seriousness—which was in her (to a 
degree unusual for a woman) a quality of mind as well as of heart, 
a philosophy of life massively underpinning her creative faculty, 
and expounded with a speculative solemnity more familiar, say, in 
bishops, politicians, headmasters, than in distinguished figures of 
the weaker sex. 

The girl not out of her teens who confides her spiritual doubts 
and intellectual aspirations in private letters containing such pas- 
sages as: ‘On no subject do I veer to all points of the compass more 
frequently than on the nature of the visible church’—this girl, 
motherless, pathetically priggish, over-conscientious, despondent, 
domestically and emotionally subordinated to her filial responsi- 
bilities, will expand into that elderly sibyl, sage and preacher so 
memorably recorded by F. H. W. Myers: 

‘I remember how at Cambridge I walked with her once in the 
Fellows Garden of Trinity, on an evening of rainy May and she, 
stirred somewhat beyond her want, and taking as her text the three 
words which had been used so often as the inspiring trumpet call of 
men—the words God, Immortality, Duty—pronounced with ter- 
rible earnestness how inconceivable was the first, how unbelievable 
the second, and yet how peremptory and absolute the third. Never 
perhaps have sterner accents affirmed the sovereignty of impersonal 
and uncompromising Law.’ 

Here in all its splendour and its unreality, in language no woman 
could conceivably have penned, is the portrait of that stupendous 
Oracle first invented by G. H. Lewes, her first ‘husband’, and brought 
to full apotheosis by J. W. Cross, her second. Her trumpet call is 
explicitly stated to be the call of men. With scholars and administra- 
tors in academic groves she paces, she majestically orates. In 
cloisters dedicated by famous men to man’s intellectual sovereignty, 
and still (almost) monastically inviolate, her sibylline authority is 
not in question. No wonder perhaps if her female contemporaries 
felt some pressure upon them to withdraw and keep their distance; 
some sense of awe, unease, inadequacy in the Great Presence. 

But to speak less frivolously, there are clearly elements in George 
Eliot’s nature which tend to make her, paradoxically, a novelist for 
men. Jt may be that her name still carries prestigious echoes of that 
sonorous elegiac bell from Trinity; it may be the cast—stoical yet 
liberal, austere, humane—of her philosophic temper, but she has 
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seemed to remain peculiarly at home in the moral climate of Cam- 
bridge. Certainly, well before Dr Leavis’s The Great Tradition came 
to reassess her critically, not to have read Middlemarch was to bear 
the stigma of an imperfect literary education; and brilliant young 
men at Cambridge felt themselves instructed by it not only in the 
nature of the novel but in the nature of humanity; or at least of 
humanism, of moral experience at its highest and most valid. 

It is to one of these elected votaries, long after the so-called com- 
pletion of my own education, that I owe my first introduction to 
Middlemarch. A perfervid addict of Victorian fiction, having early 
devoured the earlier novels, I was, in my budding teens, set to read 
Romola as a holiday task: a choice unsuitable one would think to the 
point of madness, inevitably providing a strong check to profitable 
pleasure. If such a romantically attractive title commemorated 
chiefly the temptation to skip and skip again, what could be expected 
of Felix Holt— The Radical, Middlemarch, Daniel Deronda? . .. Not 
that it occurred to me to class her with Sir Walter Scott as masculine 
and therefore not for me; or even with Jane Austen, whose appeal 
—though this surprised me—seemed equally for men and women. 
It was more a vague feeling that the later novels were chiefly ad- 
mired by one’s grandmother, and therefore written to suit the taste 
of a generation composed in one’s imagination of cultivated old 
ladies. 

A contributing factor here may well have been the knowledge 
that George Eliot had been on terms of affectionate friendship with 
my paternal grandmother; and was therefore a cherished portion of 
our family inheritance. In the latter’s (privately printed) letters to 
my grandfather, one passage is worth quoting in the present context: 

‘There is such a gentle graciousness about Mrs Lewes one must 
love her, and she seems to adore him. . . . What a sweet mild 
womanly presence hers is—so soothing too and elevating above 
all. It is impossible to be with that noble creature without feeling 
better. And then her modesty, her humility. A modesty too that 
never makes her or you awkward, as many modesties do. ... When 
she went away last night I said something of hoping she would like 
me, and we should be friends. She said, “I do; I love you better every 
hour”. She said it so sweetly in her soft penetrating voice, it did not 
sound as such a compliment would from any other lips. . . . She made 
me tell her the whole story of our courtship and marriage, which 
seemed to interest her intensely.’ 

And again, written like the last, from Pau, during convalescence 
from a serious illness: 

‘Here it is serene again today. . . . The valley was full of a seething 
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mist over which the mountains towered clear and serene. George 
Eliot in looking at this mist said, “I love to see that mist—it is 
beautiful —it looks as if creation were going on underneath”’.’ 

Such delicate sketches from the life, and several others, of a mater- 
nally tender wifely ‘Mrs Lewes’, enthralled by my grandmother's 
young children, attentive to the unprepossessing German governess, 
chatting of domestic matters, and then on an impulse, moved by 
what she saw, speaking of it in ordinary words so simple, brief, vet 
visionary, make an interesting contrast to the posed histrionic 
Figure—Frederick Myers’s classical Monument. 

Much later came a glimpse, verbal, almost by chance, handed 
down as it were sotto voce, with a kind of dismayed amusement still 
lingering in it, of the great novelist in her sixtieth year, on the eve 
of her re-marriage, displaying—(not that one wasn’t thankful for 
her, delighted, not that one minded the disparity in years) — with 
girlish eagerness displaying a brand-new, extensive and elaborate 
trousseau. 

However, in actual fact, no private proprietary records of George 
Eliot as a lady so unmistakably a woman played any part in deter- 
mining her first, now both modified and much enlarged, but still en- 
during shape for me. Romantic, sensuous, pastoral, morally aspir- 
ing, naive, benevolently authoritative, penetrated with pathos, pity, 
humour, and intensely though with reticence conveying the fatal 
and seductive mysteries of sexual passion—those early novels 
seemed to epitomize a whole feminine universe and to people it with 
beings recognized and dear to me. It would have been possible, even 
then, to understand the woman behind the works who, towards the 
close of an enormously successful and productive life, was to write 
of herself: By myself I am no one, in any creative sense; it would 
have been natural to feel identified with the morbidly shrinking, 
self-conscious, overgrown, sallow, daydreaming individual who was 
to think of herself always as ‘such an unpromising woman child’. 
To have imagined her masculine in mind and presence, erudite 
critic and philosopher, turning in middle age to novel writing, would 
have been inconceivable. Unless of course she had explained that all 
that had been a monstrous mistake, a grim pretence, a mask clamped 
on because she could find nobody to love her. 

The truth is, no doubt, that the hall mark of true creative genius is 
the establishment of a final equipoise or reconciliation between the 
eternal masculine-and-feminine in all mankind; and though, born as 
she was in unpropitious times— (What girl would be tempted to cry 
nowadays: ‘Nobody understands what it is to feel a man’s force of 
genius in you and to know the slavery of being a woman’?) — though 
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she did just miss this last potential triumph of great men and 
women, George Eliot was certainly a genius. 

Even in Middlemarch, that supreme achievement of her maturity, 
the ancestral war still rumbles underground, causing a creative fis- 
sure, a deep-level flaw in Dorothea—its main symbol, victim and 
protagonist. She is not altogether ‘given’; though I agree with Mr | 
Speaight in finding Dr Leavis’s judgment on her too captious and cen- 
sorious; and I would venture to suggest that his ‘daydreaming’ diag- 
nosis is inaccurate. To my mind, the trouble is not that she is seen 
through the interested eye of self-love, but through an uneasy 
apologetic one; rather as a parent, conscious of having produced a 
manqué not quite normal child, and not daring to look inward for the 
reason for this for fear of finding it, as she suspects, endemic, at- 
tempts to reassure herself and forestall the criticism of friends by 
over-insistence on the beauties and virtues of her offspring. There is 
something in Dorothea that George Eliot does not care to examine; 
and nor do we: I mean, the sexual relationship between Dorothea 
and Mr Casaubon. Indeed, speaking for myself, I find it impossible 
to stomach. There seems in it an element of confusion and ambiva- 
lence, uncharacteristic of George Eliot (who though a modest writer 
was no prude) and not to be explained by Victorian conventions and 
taboos in literature; and her various attempts to explore and to 
justify the marriage seem to me to fall down over and over again 
before her own neurotic impasse. It is as if she were trying to drag 
up, externalize and unite the two irreconcilable sides of her own 
nature: ideal and counter-ideal; nobly feminine, life-giving-and-en- 
hancing in Dorothea; intellectually sterile, emotionally dry in 
Casaubon, that walled-up figure holding in his hand (Dead Hand) 
the key to all frustration and all impotence. That she succeeds, mag- 
nificently in the main, in making them both living, credible, engross- 
ing, in seeing them both with irony as well as with compassion, is 
the measure of her greatness. All the same, something has stuck in 
her imagination, too organically part of her to sever, too difficult 
and painful to swallow or expel. Dorothea is found to be in tears 
on her honeymoon, it seems to us only too obviously why; yet we 
are told explicitly that her mysterious low spirits are due to intellec- 
tual disappointment: the ‘initiation into ideas’ is proving a failure, 
her ‘heroic hallucination’ is fading. The ‘dream-like strangeness of 
her bridal life’, the ‘ante rooms and winding passages’ of her hus- 
band’s ‘labyrinthine’ mind oppress her; his ‘imperfect coherence’ 
breeds in her the dawn of doubt. Back from her bridal journey, now 
almost fully disillusioned, she is described as ‘struggling out of a 
nightmare in which every object was shrinking and withering away 
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from her’. Surely there is in these images and phrases a subjected 
undertone of sexual trauma? And while George Eliot dwells lovingly 
on Dorothea’s physical magnificence, the bloom and lustre—all the 
outward indications of an ardent temperament, the physical repug- 
nance, nausea almost, aroused by Mr Casaubon’s person in everyone 
who saw him is also underlined. He is ‘dried up’; his ‘shrivelled legs’ 
are objects of contemptuous comment; so are the ‘white moles with 
hairs in them’ upon his cheeks. Yet with all these significant 
blemishes, and with a soul ‘hatched in swampy ground’, he is des- 
cribed as determined to ‘acquit himself’ by marriage; and the lady 
must be young and blooming, and he aims at ‘leaving behind a copy 
of himself’. 

This note on one limited aspect of the personal relationships in 
Middlemarch is offered with diffidence, by no means ‘knowingly’, 
or in the dogmatic spirit of a would-be amateur of psychoanalytical 
interpretation. Like all great works of art, the novel as a whole can- 
not be tampered with, defies dissection. It is wisest and fittest to 
leave Dorothea and Casaubon not in their ambiguous shrouded 
nuptial chamber, but on their way to it, meeting in darkness, by the 
light of a taper; in one of those moments when the light, held up in 
passing, shows the enemy’s face no more the mortal enemy’s, but 
kind again; shining with recollected pity and forgiveness; with every 
possibility of human love. 

ROSAMOND LEHMANN 


BAUDELAIRE, A STUDY OF HIS POETRY by Martin Turnell. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 21s.) 


This book is called a study, and its usefulness will indeed be 
primarily for those who use it as a companion to poems in Les Fleurs 
du Mal. Occasionally objections might be made to Mr Turnell’s 
methods of analysis, especially when he pays close attention to 
vowels and consonants. For example, analysing the line ‘son bras et 
sa jambe, et sa cuisse et ses reines’, he writes: ‘in the hiss of the s’s in 
the first line we hear the sound of saliva caught back as desire 
mounts’. Not even M. Sartre has suggested that cannibalism was one 
of Baudelaire’s perversions, yet unless on seeing one of Jeanne 
Duval’s brown thighs Baudelaire was put in mind of a delicious 
roast, it is difficult to justify this consonantal explanation. 

To indicate which lady which poem refers to and to draw atten- 
tion to the elucidations offered by other editors is not exactly criti- 
cism. Nor is this book biography, since it delves into Baudelaire’s 
personal history only in so far as this is considered relevant to a 
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complete understanding of the poems. Where Mr Turnell approaches 
nearest to criticism is in comparing Baudelaire’s style with that of 
other poets— Racine, the Romantics, and even the English Meta- 
physical poets. In his concluding chapter there is a tentative effort to 
‘place’ Baudelaire among the great poets. 

So what we have here is: (1) a short psychoanalysing biography 
— knowledge Mr Turnell considers essential to an understanding of 
the poems; (2) about one hundred and fifty pages of close analysis 
and interpretation of the poems in Les Fleurs du Mal; (3) an interest- 
ing discussion of Baudelaire’s style; and (4) the very brief conclusion 
already mentioned. 

Is it really so essential to know whether Baudelaire was potent 
or rather impotent (impotence is usually a matter of degree)? Must 
one know what he ‘did’ or didn’t do with Jeanne Duval? The reason 
for thinking one should know these things is that Baudelaire’s vary- 
ing physical and metaphysical relations with his ladies correspond 
to various themes in his poetry, much as Wagner’s characters have 
their theme tunes. 

Yet if one knew nothing about his mother, Jeanne Duval, Mme 
Sabatier and the rest, would our understanding of his poetry suffer? 
This is a simple but important question which is not really answered 
by Mr Turnell when he informs us that Mme Sabatier’s cycle of 
poems is dominated by the idea of Sacred Love, and Marie Daubrun’s 
by the Profane variety. The question is whether within the poetry 
itself there is some idea of the sacred and the profane which achieves 
independence of these particular relationships. With Goethe — about 
whose love affairs we know a great deal—the poetry is always quite 
independent of the affair. But with Baudelaire there is an element of 
doubt. When we hear about the perversion, the problem of im- 
potence, and the ladies, we feel we are hearing about the poetry 
itself. The one great service a critic who goes into things as deeply 
as Mr Turnell might do is make clear the line of demarcation between 
Baudelaire’s poetic imagination and the rhetorically imaginative 
elements of his real life. 

Henry James had little understanding of Baudelaire, or perhaps 
even of poetry, but Ezra Pound quotes him with approval as ‘effec- 
tively putting his nippers on Baudelaire’s weakness’, when he writes: 
‘A good way to embrace Baudelaire at a glance is to say that he was, 
in his treatment of evil, exactly what Hawthorne was not— Haw- 
thorne who felt the thing at its source, deep in the human conscious- 
ness. Baudelaire’s infinitely slighter volume of genius apart, he was a 
sort of Hawthorne reversed. It is the absence of this metaphysical 
quality in his treatment of his favourite subject . . . that exposes him 
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to... the accusation of feeding on pourriture; and, in fact, in his 
pages we never know with what we are dealing. We encounter an 
inextricable confusion of sad emotions and vile things. . . .’ 

Mr Turnell does succeed in telling us ‘with what we are dealing’ 
but, after involving us with ‘sad emotions and vile things’, he is less 
successful in extricating us. He does not demarcate clearly a world 
of the imagination where the experience has been redeemed in the 

etry. 

Mt one takes some famous lines from one of Baudelaire’s most ad- 
mired poems Invitation au Voyage, one notices the lack of any fresh 
and direct contact with any natural object. Baudelaire nearly always 
seems to be describing objects which have been turned into painting 
or music in his mind before he turns them into poetry: 
Des meubles luisants, 
Polis par les ans, 
Décoreraient notre chambre; 
Les plus rares fleurs 
Mélant leurs odeurs 
Aux vagues senteurs de l’ambre, 
Les riches plafonds, 
Les miroirs profonds, 
La splendeur orientale, 
Tout y parlerait 
A l’ame en secret 
Sa douce langue natale. 

Why Baudelaire seems great to us and to all intents and purposes 
becomes immensely part of our experience when we have read him 
is because his inability to free himself from his autobiographical 
material, combined with his attempt to turn that material into art 
at the very moment of experiencing it (surely many of his poems 
about women describe just this attempt) is characteristic of a tor- 
mented modern sensibility. But the critic whom we need today must 
grasp Baudelaire’s defects in order to re-state his virtues. To be a 
great poet is to be able to produce works which have that order 
where the imagination creates truths independent of the writer’s 
biography. Baudelaire is surely a less great poet than either Keats or 
Rimbaud potentially were, because his imagination remains bound 
to literal processes of his own life. This is the case against Baudelaire 
which Mr Turnell does not sufficiently discuss and which I had hoped 
his book would have answered. 
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CurisT RECRUCIFIED by Nikos Kazantzakis. (Bruno Cassirer. 15s.) 


Nikos Kazantzakis is an important figure—poet, novelist and much 
else besides. His continuation of the ‘Odyssey’ is not only one of the 
longest of all poems, but is spoken of with the greatest respect by 
those who can understand it (and more than an ordinary know- 
ledge of modern Greek is required for the understanding of it, since 
Kazantzakis, it seems, loads every rift with words that astonish and 
baffle even his own compatriots). In his novels too he makes full use 
of his enormous knowledge of Greek dialect and of variety of ex- 
pression in all kinds of slang. This must make the work of transla- 
tion peculiarly hard. The racinesses and the oddities of the speech of 
Greek peasants are, I should say, almost impossible to transpose into 
the language of a country where for many years no one has spoken 
even like the yokels in Hardy. So the printing of the word ‘perhaps’ 
as ‘p’rhaps’ no doubt corresponds to something significant in the 
Greek, but in English, if it has any effect at all, the effect is slightly 
disgusting. Nor are such phrases as ‘don’t get into a huff’ and ‘mum’s 
the word’ as telling in English as I am sure their equivalents are in 
Greek. Indeed I imagine that to translate Kazantzakis into English 
is a quite thankless task, and if, as I have very often done while read- 
ing Christ Recrucified, one shudders at some phrase or other (‘Here, 
my braves, we'll barricade ourselves in’), it is only fair to remember 
that this sort of prose may well be, in its own way, as difficult to 
translate as poetry. 

Making allowances (and considerable allowances) for all this, 
what of the book itself? It seems to me to have innumerable faults 
and yet to possess qualities which very few books indeed do possess 
—conviction, sincerity and, in its own way, reality. It is a very 
ambitious book — much more so than the same author's novel Zorba 
the Greek. Zorba was, | thought, excellent. Kazantzakis was writing 
well within his powers and, though that element in him which is 
like an Old Testament prophet emerged from time to time, there was 
plenty of scope also for the kind of dry and wise humour which he 
possesses and which reminds me sometimes of the humour, wise, 
dry, rough and savage of Fielding or Smollett. Christ Recrucified is 
different altogether. It is one of many indications of Kazantzakis’s 
industry and ambition. Not content with having extended Homer in 
verse, he is here extending the gospels in prose. We know that he is 
not commensurable with his great originals; but he is a Greek, a 
Cretan, and he will take on anything. 

In Christ Recrucified he has, quite literally, attempted to write 
4 modern version of the story of the gospels. The scene is a Greek 
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village in Anatolia, se -governed to some extent by its own 
‘notables’, but with a Turkish governor, or Agha, who is to be the 
Pontius Pilate. The parish priest (described throughout the transla- 
tion as a ‘pope’, which is all very well for those who know modern 
Greek, but either misleading or wrongly provocative for others) 
decides on holding an Easter pageant and, with the other ‘notables’, 
selects various villagers to take the parts of Christ, Judas, Mary 
Magdalene, Peter and some other apostles. This play-acting is taken 
very seriously by at least some of the chosen villagers. In particular 
the young shepherd, Manolios, who is to take the part of Christ, 
becomes wholly, and even miraculously, transformed, and he 
exercises a growing influence on the others. The village ‘pope’ and 
the other ‘notables’ are a corrupt, pleasure-loving, avaricious, dis- 
gusting lot; but they have set in motion a kind of revolution. Soon 
the field of combat begins to appear. A band of hunted and starving 
refugees, also Greeks and Christians, led by its own devoted and suf- 
fering ‘pope’, appears and asks for help from the comparatively rich 
village of Lycovrissi. This help is refused because of the avarice, 
selfishness and inhumanity of the ‘notables’ and the gullibilitv and 
stupidity of the rest. But Manolios and the ‘apostles’ have been read- 
ing the gospels. To them the whole thing does not make sense. The 
refugees, led by the good ‘pope’, establish themselves on a barren 
mountain. Manolios and his friends, one of whom is a rich man, join 
them. The ‘true Christians’ are denounced as Bolsheviks and, after 
some violent scenes, Manolios suffers (in some ways) as Christ him- 
self suffered—is condemned unjustly, is betrayed by the ‘Judas’ of 
the village, and dies innocently at the hands of the rich, the power- 
ful and the indifferent. (The chief villain is the well-fed village 
‘pope’.) In the end the refugees, with their own (increasingly Bol- 
shevik) ‘pope’, move on again on ‘their interminable march’. Along 
with the main story goes a great deal of incident which is more or 
less relevant. There are deaths and murders, the drunkenness and 
lusts of the Agha, and many pages are devoted to a retired sea- 
captain which, though excellent in themselves, seem to have no bear- 
ing whatever on the rest of the book. 

Indeed much of the incident may seem pointless and the general 
theme itself over-simplified or actually wrong. Not everyone will 
regard Christ as ‘the supreme beggar’ or concur with what appears 
to be the author’s view that in these days (and perhaps always) 
‘true’ Christianity involves a violent uprising of the poor against the 
rich. And, though there is something grand in the puritanism of 
Kazantzakis, there is something offensive in the violence with which 
it is expressed. 
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Yet still this world which he has created is a real world. It is 
rough and savage and immoderate; but it has its own strength and 
beauty, even its own tenderness. The world is only fit for heroes to 
live in, but it is fit for them. 

‘Elijah, hey, captain Elijah’, cries the refugee ‘pope’ in front of the 
icon of the prophet, ‘listen to this as well: our children can’t any 
longer stand on their legs, so hungry they are. .. . You know this, 
surely, you must have heard; you leaned down from your peak, | 
saw you; your beard swept the roofs of Lycovrissi and you saw our 
children weeping in front of the doors.’ To be so conscious of human 
misery and degradation and of the surrounding powers of righteous- 
ness and of evil is the mark, not of a small, but a great writer. 

REX WARNER 


A BED oF Rosés by William Sansom. (The Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d.) 


William Sansom is now so established a writer that it is surprising to 
remember that he made his debut as recently as 1942. Since then he 
has published twelve books (as well as two children’s stories) and 
this rate of roughly a book a year may be considered prolific in an 
author whose standard of quality is so consistently high. Surveying 
his work, and searching in the conventional but possibly misleading 
fashion for signs of a chronological development, one sees him as 
making a steady journey from a position of experiment to one of 
professional entertaining. Certainly there has been no decline in 
originality, but its expression has lately taken a form more likely to 
be classified as popular, whereas earlier it bore the accepted features 
of the avant-garde. 

Starting with the more than promising Fireman Flower, still one of 
his best books, he went on in his early stories to flirt with fantasy 
and allegory (Three and The Equilibriad echoed Kafka) and with the 
macabre (Something Terrible, Something Lovely is an apt title for 
one side of his talent); and in his first full-length novel, The Body, he 
explored ground which, had he developed it, he could have made 
entirely his own. Treating seriously a social class that is usually, 
for some reason, patronizingly approached in English letters as a 
sort of joke, he made a subtle and beautiful study of sexual jealousy 
out of unlikely material. Then, in the collection of stories called 
South, he began to work on an arranged marriage between fiction 
and travel-book, a double form in which a human episode is posed 
in front of, and intended to complement, a topographical back- 
ground presented in detail. The success of South more than justified 
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the attempt, but later exercises in the genre, The Passionate North, 
A Touch of the Sun, and even the slight but clever novel called The 
Face of Innocence, were far less satisfactory. The stories themselves 
often had a thinness which the abundant local colour emphasized 
rather than disguised. Mr Sansom began to resemble a film producer 
whose choice of subject is influenced by the prospect of a pleasant 
location—I want to go to Scandinavia anyway, so I'll pay my ex- 
penses by publishing my diary when I get back. 

His latest novel is closer to The Face of Innocence than to The 
Body. Again, some rather ordinary English people travel south, and 
some peculiarities of character emerge. It is, however, so well writ- 
ten and conceived with such remarkable ingenuity that its sustained 
slightness turns out to be deceptive; it explodes at the end like a 
bomb camouflaged to resemble a child’s toy. A Bed of Roses is a trick 
novel; it contains traps into which the reader is encouraged to fall. 
At first one is surprised to notice a discrepancy between the style and 
content of the book. Few writers display more literary sophistication 
than Mr Sansom, and here sentences composed with all his custom- 
ary taste and skill appear to be devoted to the goings-on of simple, 
even trivial, people. Louise, a shadowy heroine, has for four years 
been the mistress of an actor called Guy, who treats her with a com- 
placent caddishness that is almost incredible. She leaves him, and 
goes on a holiday to Spain with some friends, but Guy follows. His 
inconvenient presence does not stop her from becoming engaged to 
a young architect, a decent but again an ill-defined figure. At Seville 
Guy, who has been carrying on with a young girl in order to make 
Louise jealous, learns of her engagement... . 

Reading on from there, anyone who has not been taking the 
familiar story particularly seriously is in for a slight but palpable 
shock. Up to that halfway point, the novel has seemed little more 
than an animated Cook’s tour, in the style of Mr Sansom’s recent 
short stories. The sensation of starting on a voyage has been subtly 
suggested, there is a witty account of a dance on shipboard, the visual 
impact of Gibraltar has been brilliantly described, the beauty of 
Seville and the excitement of a bull-fight (however overworked this 
subject may have become) are all conveyed with a poetic clarity. In 
the foreground, the rather two-dimensional characters have been 
idly manipulated through their conventional permutations. Then, 
after guiding them to this predictable position, the writer develops 
it along lines that diverge from the logic of the serials in women’s 
magazines. The characters suddenly react with a violence and in- 
consistency that retrospectively give their earlier behaviour sig- 
nificance. This second half of the book, in which what has gone 
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before is symmetrically inverted, revealing a careful balance in the 
construction of the whole, is increasingly absorbing to read as a 
psychological novel; and the visual background remains as vivid as 
ever. 

The beauty of the prose, which is just mannered enough to remind 
the reader of its artifice without distracting him from what it ex- 
presses, and the extreme cleverness of the story, make the reading 
of this book an enjoyably uncomfortable experience. The discom- 
fort is hard to explain: it is a stimulating sensation that can be in- 
duced only by the highest literary skill, and the ability to cause it 
ensures a writer deserved success; but its presence indicates that 
somewhere, at a deeper level, there is a lack of conviction on the 
artist’s part in his own creative powers. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Pick OF TODAY’S SHORT STORIES: 4. Edited by John Pudney. (Putnam. 
tos. 6d.) 


NEw ZEALAND SHORT STORIES. Selected with an Introduction by D. M. 
Davin. (Cumberlege: Oxford University Press. ss.) 


PHCENIX FLED by Attia Hosain. (Chatto and Windus. ros. 6d.) 


Tue Last HusBanp by William Humphrey. (Chatto and Windus. 
12s. 6d.) 


The short story is not easy to define. Putative fiction, it may be held 
to be shorter at its longest than the novel at its shortest. Sometimes a 
short story is absurdly but understandably called a Jong short story, 
and an effective long short story may do what the novel is supposed 
to do, and do it better. To theorize about the form of the short story 
is likely to be a barren proceeding: it is more interesting to discover 
whether a story obeys the rules which a true work of art must obey 
and whether at the same time it makes its own rules. Neither the 
literary arbiter nor he (or she) who used to be called the common 
reader is wholly to be trusted. Experts differ, and they are certainly 
not reliable in their assessment of their contemporaries. The term 
‘common reader’ is hardly usable today in the Johnsonian sense ac- 
cepted by Virginia Woolf: today’s common reader is busy with the 
football results. It is convenient to postulate a kind of amalgamated 
reader, of no precise race, class, creed, intellectual level, or particular 
date, who, when fashion and topicality and prejudice have gone 
down the respective drains for which, by their nature, they are 
headed, knows when a story is well told enough to be worth reading 
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The amalgamated reader would perhaps consider a well-told 
anecdote more accomplished, and more morally useful, than a dull 
novel. A degree of dullness may be permissible in a novel: one must 
expect some of one’s friends to be bores and one’s best friends to have 
their boring moments. But a short story is not a friend one gradually 
gets to know, it is a rapidly-made acquaintance; and a boring short 
story is next to nothing—as may easily be discovered by looking 
through the output of the nineteen-twenties. At that period there was 
a precious cult of the short story, which led to over-production by 
diligent mediocrities who deluded themselves that they could cover 
their nakedness with shreds of thin and pretentious whimsy, just as 
some of their successors did with skeleton leaves of casual reporting. 
It would be idealistic to require that there should be no gulf between 
the ‘commercial’ short story and what may be called the literary 
short story. What is needed is entertainment value combined with 
imaginative truth, and vigour combined with sensibility. It is much 
to ask, and these virtues are not always immediately recognized, 
even by pundits. It takes time—and the amalgamated reader—to 
get things into perspective. The fallibility of contemporary judg- 
ment was immortalized in the early days of the Book Society by one 
of its members. One of its selections—an early novel by an author 
now world-famous— was promptly returned by the member. ‘This,’ 
she wrote, ‘is not true to life as J know it, or as I want to know it.’ 

Flaubert made a remark to the effect that nobody loves literature, 
and that the morality of art is contained for everyone in that which 
flatters his own interests. There is a warning in that for reviewers 
of collective volumes, whether of verse or prose. Faced with a col- 
lection of short stories, a reviewer had better explain its purpose and 
point as a collection. John Pudney, for example, has made his fourth 
annual choice of stories with the object of offering an ‘entertain- 
ment’ and he mostly requires his authors to be ‘subjects of Queen 
Elizabeth’. At a time when publishers find it as a rule much more 
difficult than it used to be to put out books of short stories with con- 
fidence, Mr Pudney’s enterprise is happily continuing to justify 
itself. He looks, he explains, not merely for entertainment but 
among other things, for ‘a degree of imagination’. Such unity as this 
collection has it owes more to Mr Pudney than to the common 
British citizenship or equal talent of its contributors, and the degree 
to which the reader will be entertained must be measured by the 
extent to which his likings correspond with Mr Pudney’s. Angus 
Wilson’s The Men with Bowler Hats and Geoffrey Household’s The 
Idealist both give an inside view of a man deceiving himself, one out 
of conscientiousness and the other in the hope of gain. Both are 
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salty comments upon British citizenship and, more widely, upon 
human nature. Mr Wilson’s story happens to have been seen, on its 
first appearance in an evening paper, giving instant pleasure to smog- 
soiled commuters; an expert could hardly deny, even if he dis- 
favoured, its technical skill. Perhaps it is one of those stories which 
take both hurdles, the ‘commercial’ and the ‘literary’, at one bound. 
The amalgamated reader must decide. 

Another selector, D. M. Davin, has been uncommonly fortunate. 
He has been empowered as well as qualified to survey the whole of 
New Zealand’s literature, and he has had some help from E. H. 
McCormick, whose excellent Letters and Art in New Zealand ap- 
peared in 1940, and from Frank Sargeson, whose reputation as a 
writer of fiction has extended far from the place where it is pro- 
duced. As it happens, the literature of New Zealand is notably rich 
in short stories. To re-read Katherine Mansfield’s At the Bay, which 
is rightly among Mr Davin’s inclusions, is to be amazed all over 
again at its morning freshness and sharp focus: it is a flame-like gem. 
Of Mr Sargeson’s The Making of a New Zealander, also happily in- 
cluded, this reviewer said, ten years ago, that it is an epitome of the 
whole tragedy of the colonist who has not yet taken root—not that 
colonization need be tragic, or that this story is depressing: all but 
untouchables must find it touching. Mr Davin found ‘nothing good 
enough to represent the ‘nineties’, but the last half century has been 
fruitful. His introduction is a model of its kind. Without making 
exaggerated claims, he points out how the European tradition has 
been adapted to the new environment and how, reflecting or inter- 
preting, these writers perhaps show ‘a warmth and humanity less 
characteristic of older and colder cultures’. 

A much older but certainly not a colder culture has evolved Attia 
Hosain, whose English is perfect and whose touch is firm and 
delicate. Writing of the impact of revolutionary changes on simple 
people in India today, she has a deep and essentially aristocratic 
sympathy with them. It is possible today to have lived in a feudal 
tradition and to have known old servants who were almost part of 
the family, and to have helped to change the tradition, so that the 
offspring of those old servants have to get their bearings in a new 
world. That seems to be something like Miss Hosain’s position, and it 
cannot be a rare one today in many parts of Asia. Her young girls 
and children are tenderly drawn. A beautiful example of her art is a 
very short story called After the Storm, in which a refugee child, 
trying to attach herself, is questioned gently about the past and tells, 
with childlike directness, of the horrors she has witnessed. The 
humanity of the story is electrifying: there is not a whisper of 
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sentimentality. Miss Hosain is never guilty of a foul; she never hits 
below the heart. And she knows how, in a phrase, to slide open a 
silent shutter on the inescapable loneliness of every human being, 
on the huge and continuous movements of destiny and of history, 
on what is forgotten or unforeseen, like the inevitability of death. 
When she writes, at the sound of an old man’s sigh, ‘the chill of 
wasted years fell upon the formless future’, or, when an old woman 
is weeping, ‘I put my arm round her shaking, shapeless body’, the 
poetry is not only in the pity but in the words formless and shape- 
less. 

William Humphrey is an American writer who shows perhaps 
more promise of being a novelist than a writer of short stories. He 
is at his best when the cold comfort of dingy interiors is illuminated 
with flashes of satirical humour. Of a farm woman in her best dress, 
‘she sat puffed up in it all evening as if she had an egg but wouldn’t 
lay it’. Of an active old slattern with a husband ill in bed, ‘when he 
opened his mouth to remonstrate, she drew a concealed thermo- 
meter and poked it in him’. What at present seems wanting is any 
very urgent or concentrated view of life to give his book unity 
enough or to engage deeply enough the English reader. 

WILLIAM PLOMER 


NinE RIVERS FROM JORDAN by Denis Johnston. (Verschoyle. 21s.) 


The literature of war, when it is separated from the more general 
literature of wartime, is small and select. The 1939-45 war produced 
perhaps half a dozen books of the first rank, apart from a number of 
interesting fragments. In prose St. Exupéry’s Flight to Arras, 
Hillary’s The Last Enemy, Borchert’s The Man Outside, and possibly 
Plievier’s Stalingrad; in poetry Douglas's Alamein to Zem-Zem 
(though this was prose as well), Aragon’s Le Créve-Coeur, a handful 
of poems by Keyes, Lewis, Prince and Fuller, and some by the 
German poet Becher. Jiinger’s war-diaries, and his novel On the 
Marble Cliffs, were, despite the situation in which they were written, 
concerned with somewhat different issues. In any case he stands 
rather apart, for, like Sassoon, Remarque, Owen and Blunden, he 
was essentially a writer of the 1914 war, even though he chose to 
continue its terminology right up till 1939, and breathed most freely 
in conditions of what he was, the first to call ‘total mobilization’ — 
a state of technical bureaucracy in which he himself played the part 
of a military aesthete whose past heroism on the battlefield gave him 
a special position in the brotherhood of compulsory service. 
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Mr Denis Johnston’s N ine Rivers from Jordan now bridges the gap 
between the literature of war and literature in wartime extra- 
ordinarily successfully, and though its author was not, unlike the 
writers previously mentioned, a serving soldier, it is in a real sense 
the most ambitious work of either kind to have appeared. 

In fact, Johnston was a BBC correspondent who served with the 
8th Army in the desert, later in Italy and finally with the Americans 
in Germany. He might well therefore have contented himself with 
producing a journalist’s book, which in part Nine Rivers from 
Jordan is: and as such nothing yet published compares with it in 
variety and richness of anecdote. But he is, as well, by profession a 
playwright, author of, amongst other plays, The Moon in the Yellow 
River: and this ‘chronicle of a journey and a search’ is also a series 
of brilliant dramatic entertainments. On the narrative level the 
book describes, by means of incidents treated critically, tenderly and 
hilariously in turns, the most eventful period of desert warfare; the 
often chaotic conditions existing during the advance on Rome; 
bomber raids on North Africa and a visit to Tito’s Partisans; a num- 
ber of choice episodes in Naples, the south of France, Paris, Brussels, 
the Rhineland, the Brenner Pass, and finally in Colle Isarco. Most of 
these are re-created in sharp theatrical terms, no character appearing 
who is not provided with a genuine personality, many good lines, 
excellent jokes and a situation worth speculation on a number of 
planes. Still considering the book in the most straightforward way, 
it could be described as offering free sketches of Montgomery, Leese 
and Alexander that have not been bettered; as conveying the full 
flavour of what the North African campaign must have been like; as 
showing the administrative confusions of war with a wit that spills 
over into magnificently improvised farce: as patiently analysing, in 
the contexts of religion, philosophy, metaphysics, morality and 
human justice, the experience of war, as revealed by trivial events 
and global politics. 

Yet, although there is enough on these lines to satisfy the most de- 
manding gossip-monger, nostalgic war-veteran and military student, 
the contents are still barely half outlined. Johnston has divided his 
book into three main parts, the Catechumens, the Ordinary and 
the Epiklesis, naming the nine rivers of the title, stages in the quest 
after the Muses. Most of the chapters are linked by verse, and range 
in style from straight narrative, poetry, fable, parody and allegory 
to autobiography and historical summary. The form, though it 
covers half the war instead of a single day, is analogous to that of 
Joyce’s Ulysses, and the use of question and answer, catechisms 
short plays, etc, remind one frequently of Joyce. Johnston, how: 
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ever, has quite different ends in view, and he is not concerned with 
linguistic experiment for its own sake. During the action of the book 
he attempts to resolve a number of general and abstract problems, 
which include putting to the test various notions, such as that were 
it not for the compulsive conspiracy of politicians and senior officers 
the war would immediately have folded up, that good and evil were 
not really involved, the accident of birth alone determining the 
nature of a man’s reaction, and several similar questions that Buchen- 
wald rather summarily answered. That he felt it necessary to debate 
them so seriously can be put down primarily to the fact that he was 
a neutral Irishman. But cutting across lofty arguments about New- 
tonian Determinism, liturgical reveries, and Socratic dialogues on 
justice, love, loyalty and truth, come private griefs, public events, 
frantic technical worries and the hundred and one intrigues to be 
found amongst the camp followers of an army. And it is for its il- 
lumination of these details, as much as for its digressions on the 
eternal verities, that Nine Rivers from Jordan must be regarded as a 
landmark in the literature of war. Its scope, generous enough to en- 
able the sublime and the ridiculous to jostle each other repeatedly 
and inoffensively, gives it the proportions of a major work. But were 
the writing at all inadequate, or the imagination brought to bear on 
it not of exceptional quality, none of this would be of much conse- 
quence. As it is, page after page arrests, haunts, and amuses by the 
sheer virtuosity of the style, by the precision and lavish energy of 
the language. If it had not come off it could certainly have been 
called pretentious: and, like all very long books, it has ups and 
downs. But by and large it succeeds in gathering into itself the most 
familiar and unfamiliar, insignificant and moving, properties of 
wartime experience, and in restoring their freshness and excitement. 


ALAN ROSS 


New Wor_p WritinG. Numbers 1-4. (The New American Library. 
s0 cents each.) 


This remarkable periodical, avant garde, paper-backed, issued in six 
figure printings, is the self-confessed American offspring of Penguin 
New Writing. But only the externals have been transmitted: New 
World Writing is, again by its own confession, ‘eclectic’. It has the 
rude health of a second generation; stouter, more aimless and 
tolerant, less fastidious than its parent, and with a wider circle of 
intimates. The talents of its co-ordinating editor, Arabel J. Porter, 
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seem to lie not so much in the realm of criticism and creation as in 
that of logistics: she has already printed authors and artists of 
twenty-three nationalities, both familiar and strange—W. H. Auden, 
Eric Bercovici . . . Vernon Young, Sirajuddin Zafar. 

The price and format of New World Writing has enabled a truly 
‘little’ magazine to disguise itself successfully as murder or sex or 
household hints and thus to be sold on news stands and in drugstores 
throughout the United States. The last number prints a ‘sampling of 
reactions’ from readers of the first four issues. “Your New World 
Writing is a joy to me’, writes R. T. W. of Alexandria, Va. ‘It is 
lonesome tc be a thirty-five-year-old housewife living on love, PTA, 
seed catalogues and a lousy library. The little book gives me lots of 
new thoughts— new names to look for, new things to see.’ One can- 
not but sympathize with such a simple and appreciative reaction. It 
would be idle to criticise New World Writing for its lapses of taste, 
its occasional confusing of the merely adolescent with the truly ex- 
perimental, the general air of formlessness. The most immediate — 
and most lasting—impression it gives is of creative vigour and 
(though it is not concerned with politics and expresses no opinion 
about them) freedom from ideological bigotry. 

The former quality is in marked contrast to much English writing 
of the post-war years: the latter to some recent American cultural 
imports. Little English fiction has so far been published in New 
World Writing, and that looks rather pale and polite beside the rip- 
roaring, up-and-coming Americans on their pilgrimage still towards 
the great American novel. These American stories and excerpts from 
novels, brash and sentimental though they often are, have usually a 
knowledge of life, its conversations and materials, which ought to 
shame young English writers to far better things. The poetry, too, 
though one does not come away with any outstanding new names, 
generally has a pleasing denseness and oddity of language which 
would probably seem lacking in the poetry published through four 
issues of any comparable English periodical. To display the texture, 
I take the following lines almost at random from a section in the 
fourth number called ‘Five American Poets’ edited by Theodore 
Roethke: 


Let me proclaim it— human be my lot!— 
How from my pit of green horse-bones 

I turn, in a wilderness of sweat, 

To the moon-breasted sibylline ... 


(Stanley Kunitz) 
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The bird most chamfered where the cheek was rich 
As mildest infants in their silks of lace... 
(Jean Garrigue) 


Heavenly boy, why fetter to a nest, 
A brittle object or a blush, 
What only the most rare, : 
Most wide, most intimate may dare 
Of promised valour decently request? 
Your rash devotion ... 

(Chester Kallman) 


This shaking keeps me steady. I should know. 

What falls away is always. And is near. 

I wake to sleep, and take my waking slow. 

I learn by going where I have to go. 
(Theodore Roethke) 


This forward-looking atmosphere—which nevertheless does not 
fail to take into account the inauspicious political landscape of the 
fifties —is maintained in the critical articles, notably in ‘The Hero 
in Crisis’ by the Italian novelist Corrado Alvaro (Number 2), who 
ends a generalized but acute examination of the problems of modern 
fiction with a comparison of our times with the Middle Ages: ‘At the 
end of that long night, disgust, disillusion, derision broke down the 
wall and there rose a warm flood of love for oneself and one’s neigh- 
bour which in turn gave rise to one of the most fecund periods in 
man’s history.’ 

It seems to me most significant that a largely American periodical, 
with no ulterior purpose, can so easily present the other, the com- 
pletely contrasting side of that profile which we have looked at with 
dismay across the Atlantic during the last few years. Significant, too, 
that writers from Europe and from colonial countries compose 
themselves properly into the total picture. The valid margin between 
the two great monolithic systems of our day, in which the writer 
may exercise his art and make his ‘affirmations’, is wider than is 
often thought—much wider than the area of the nouveau art-for- 
art’s-sake in which many emerging English writers have been con- 
tent to be confined. fi 

From the broad statement about the pallor and gentility of English 
fiction must be excepted particularly the two instalments of Dylan 
Thomas’s novel, Adventures in the Skin Trade (Numbers 2 and 2). 
In these the seedier side of London life is brilliantly depicted as 
through the senses, at once sharpened and blurred, of one rather 
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tight. The imagery and dialogue are so marvellously inventive that 
one wishes the conception had been more felt: the theme—a young 
provincial poet’s seeking of his literary fortune in the metropolis — 
really demanded a firmer grounding in seriousness for the bravura 
variations not to tend to leave a final impression of emptiness. The 
piece, in fact, raises the same kind of questions as some of the 
author’s other work: questions which most of his critics have 
avoided. There are a few other items, from other countries, to which 
one turns immediately and with reward: for example, Auden on 
some of his spiritual ancestors, Andersen and the Grimms (Number 
2); the almost too-readable first chapter of an Isherwood novel, 
which might be the unbelievably promising first chapter of a John 
O’Hara novel (Number 1); an uneven but absorbing verse play by 
that uneven poet Richard Eberhart (Number 3); and some fine draw- 
ings, selected and introduced by Selden Rodman, by artists of the 
New World (Number 4). But by and large it is the average level, sur- 
prisingly high and sustained by a surprisingly large number of un- 
known and little-known names, that impresses. 

‘We hope’, says one of the genial editorial pronouncements, ‘that 
published writers will take heart from the fact that their doctor, 
their grocer, their druggist, their gas station attendant, and not only 
their fellow writers and critics, will read what they have written.’ 
This is important, and one sincerely hopes that New World Writing 
will continue to find many culture-starved souls in Virginia and else- 
where. But perhaps more important is that its arrival on the desks 
of writers, both established and aspiring, can scarcely fail to give 
that friendly prod to the creative faculty which should be the in- 
cidental purpose of every literary magazine. Not the least useful 
pages in this respect are those at the end of every number which 
thoughtfully list those American book publishers and those maga- 
zines ‘most conspicuously hospitable, most receptive to new 
writing’. 

ROY FULLER 
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Now in stock 


D. J. Hall 
The PHOENIX-FLOWER 


‘A remarkable experiment in novel writing” 


Evening Standard 
18s. net 


Derek Patmore 
DARK PLACES OF THE HEART 


“Like the Arabian Nights’ entertainment” 


Spectator 
8s. 6d. net 


Andre Maurois 
MY LATIN-AMERICAN DIARY 


“Qne values Maurois for his occasional flashes of 
brilliance” Western Mail 


7s. 6d. net 


Georges Sadoul 
FRENCH FILM 
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About the Contributors 


JAMES COURAGE was born in Christchurch, New Zealand, the son of a 
sheep farmer. He was educated at a public school in New Zealand, and at 
St John’s College, Oxford. He has lived in London since 1935, and has pub- 


lished several novels of which the latest is Fires in the Distance. 


CHARLES CAUSLEY served in the Royal Navy during the war. He has pub- 
lished two books of poems, Farewell Aggie Weston and Survivor's Leave, and 
a collection of short stories Hands to Dance. He is now working as a school- 
master in Cornwall. 


FELICIEN MARCEAU has written several novels as well as his collection of 
short stories, En de Secretes Noces, from which The Armistice in Venice is 
taken. He is also a painter and critic and is at the moment preparing a long 
study of Balzac. 


JENNY JOSEPH was born in 1932 and went to a boarding school that was 
evacuated to North Devon. She spent six months abroad in 1947 and again in 
1949, and went to Oxford to read English in 1950. At the moment she is 
working in London 


ALAN ROSS was born in India and educated at Haileybury and St John’s 
College, Oxford. During the war he served in the Royal Navy and in 1946 he 
received an Atlantic Award. His first book of poems, The Derelict Day, ap- 
peared in 1947, and since then he has written a trilogy of travel books about 
the Mediterranean. A new book of poems is to be published later this year. 


The Next Numbers 


The next numbers of The London Magazine will contain, amongst other con- 
tributions, stories by C. H. B. Kitchin, Paul Bowles, P. H. Newby, Eugene 
Walter, Jocelyn Brooke, Anna Kavan; poems by William Plomer, W. H. 
Auden, Roy Fuller, J. C. Hall, John Wain, Frances Bellerby, Sheila Wingfield; 
articles by Laurence Brander, Robert Gibson, Eleanor Farjeon, Louis MacNeice, 
J. M. Cocking, James Michie, Rex Warner. 
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